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aroused more popular interest and romantic 
speculation than the “commandos.” They 
M5 are small bands of specially trained vol- 
unteers which Britain has organized to carry out raids 
on the coasts of countries conquered by the Axis. The 
word itself is Portuguese for “a commanded party” —a 
semi-military independent troop harassing the enemy 
with guerrilla warfare. It first came into use about a 
hundred years ago in South Africa to describe raiding 
bands of the Boer settlers, about which a novel entitled 
Commando was written some years ago by Denys 
Reitz. 

The modern commandos are composed of picked 
men from the regular army, and there is always a 
waiting list. Their training consists of extremely difficult 
physical routine — climbing steep cliffs, swimming in 
icy water, sleeping and cooking outdoors, to make the 
men tough, durable, resourceful, and ready for any 
kind of dangerous work on their own. They must be 
able to live off a hostile country, do the job they were 
/sent for, and get back alive. Discipline is lenient, dress 
is unconventional. The commandos are a coveted 
aristocracy of adventure, something’ like our American 
“devil dogs,” the U. S. Marines. They have already 
carried out numerous exploits in France and the Low 
Countries, as well as in Libya. In any future land war 
on the Continent of Europe, the commandos will un- 





Commando 
An Editorial 


doubtedly play an important part against Hitler's well- 
trained panzer divisions. A fascinating article about 
them by Evelyn Waugh appeared in the November 
17 Life. 

To be a commando would appeal to any mettlesome 
British or American youth in military service. But re- 
gardless of the fortunes of war, peace-time life has its 
own exacting requirements. The Boy Scouts have a 
famous motto, “Be Prepared,” which might very well 
apply to the commandos. But it applies equally well to 
other things than warfare. We are not,thinking primarily 
of physical fitness, important as that is for every man, 
woman and child of today. There is a kind of mental 
and spiritual fitness which the citizens of the coming 
world will need in supreme degree. 

When peace comes, the tasks of reconstruction, of 
personal efficiency, and of social cooperation for a 
better world system will demand something extra from 
all who take part in them. Strength to overcome hard- 
ships, adaptability to meet new and untried problems, 
will be the keynote of the future. 

If you want to survive, and help American democ- 
racy survive, learn to be a “commando” of your mind 
and soul. 
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COLOMBIA 
(Republic of) 
Area: 443,985 sq. miles. 


inaugurated August 7, 1938, 
for four-year term. 

Chief exports: Coffee, petrole- 
um, gold, bananas. 


ECUADOR 

(Republic of) 
Area: 275,935 sq. miles. 
Population: 2,756,552. 


1940, for four-year term. 
Chief exports: Cocoa, coffee, 
minerals. 


PERU 
(Republic of) 
Area: 482,133 sq. miles. 
Population: 6,500,000. 
Capital City: Lima. 
President: Manvel Prado, elected 
Oct. 22, 1939. 
Chief exports: Petroleum, cotton, 
copper, sugar. 
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Neutrality Is Ended by 
Repeal of the 1939 Act 


LL the sea lanes of the world are 
again open to American merchant 
ships. They may go into “combat zones.” 
They may carry supplies direct to Britain 
or Russia. And they may mount guns 
with which to defend themselves. 


All this is the result of repeal of the 
main provisions of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939. The repeal resolution was 
signed by President Roosevelt on 
Nov. 17. 

The resolution passed by the Senate 
had been quite different from that 
voted by the House. The House did 
away with only one of three main sec- 
tions of the neutrality law. It voted to 
permit the arming of American ships. 
The Senate swept away the other two 
prohibitions also. 

The Senate resolution was sent back 
to the House for its approval. Repre- 
sentatives debated it for two days. They 
had approved the arming of ships by 
a large majority. But the Senate addi- 
tions aroused strong opposition. 

Two new groups joined those who 
had opposed the resolution in its orig- 
inal form. One was made up of Repre- 
sentatives who thought they had gone 
far enough in the first place. The other 
group included Democrats who be- 
lieved that the Administration should 
settle the problem of defense strikes 
before taking any new steps in foreign 
policy. 

It was apparent from this strength- 
ening of the opposition that the vote 
was going to be close. Administration 
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leaders worked desperately to line up 
a majority. 

At the last minute a letter from the 
President was read. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared that defeat of the resolution 
would “discourage” the anti-Axis na- 
tions and “cause rejoicing” in the Axis 
countries. It would weaken America’s 
position all over the world. The letter 
closed with a pledge that the govern- 
ment would not permit stoppages in de- 
fense production, particularly in “cer- 
tain essential coal mines.” 

This seemed to turn the scales. The 
House approved the repeal resolution 
by a vote of 212 to 194. 


Lewis Accepts Arbitration 


John L. Lewis unexpectedly accepted 
President Roosevelt’s oe for arbitration 
of the “captive” coal mine strike last 
week; and 53,000 miners went back 
to work. 

The arbiters named by the President 
will be headed by Dr. John R. Steelman, 
director of the U. S. Conciliation Ser- 
vice. Benjamin F. Fairless of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation will represent the 
owners of the “captive” mines, and 
John L. Lewis will represent his United 
Mine Workers. Their decision must be 
accepted by both sides. 

The “captive” mine strike was called 
after the National Defense Mediation 
Board turned down the 
UMW “union shop” de- 








mand by a 9 to 2 vote. All 
CIO members then re- 
signed from the NDMB, 
and it appeared that there 
would be a final showdown 
between Mr. Lewis and 
the President. 

President Roosevelt had 
been working patiently for 
weeks to prevent this 
strike. He intervened 
again, “Coal for steel,” he 
declared, “is a necessity 
because steel is an essen- 
tial in the manufacture of 
munitions.” The govern- 
ment, he said, would 
“never compel” non-union 
miners to join the union. 
That “would be too much 
like the Hitler method 
toward labor.” The Pres- 
ident asked Mr. Lewis and 
the steel men to talk the 
matter over again. 
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They did so, but could 


reach no agreement. The 

















Copy. ,nt, 1941, by The Newspaper ’M, New York 
Shaded areas show where the ‘captive’ 
mines of steel companies are located. 


steel companies would not accept the 
union shop. Mr. Lewis would take noth- 
ing less. Most of the miners were re- 
ported to be reluctant to strike. But 
they were loyal to their union. They 
walked out. 

An angry Congress began again to 
talk shone anti-strike laws. Hecaker 
Rayburn announced that they would be 
considered “at the earliest opportunity.” 

Administration leaders in Congress 
were clearly waiting for the President 
to give the “go ahead” signal. But his 
patience was not yet exhausted. He 
made another a to both sides to 
submit their differences for arbitration 
or to postpone their quarrel until after 
the emergency. “Work in the captive 
mines must re-commence,” he said. 

The situation got worse as workers 
in independent mines began walking 
out in sympathy with those in the cap- 
tive mines. It looked as if the President 
would. soon have to take some definite 
action. The army was standing by, 
ready to take over the mines. But both 
sides finally accepted arbitration. 


CIO Backs Murray’s Policies 

Philip Murray has been unanimously 
re-elected President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations at the CIO's 
national convention in Detroit. 

In his ‘acceptance speech, Mr. Murray 
told 500 delegates representing 5,000,- 
000 CIO members that American work- 
ers would fight “on me * picket line and 
in every legislative against laws 
intended to prohibit strikes and freeze 
wages. . 

He criticized the actions of business- 
men who are working in the defense 
agencies, and asked President Roosevelt 
to “sit down and er just a little 
more than you have about the need 
of giving labor a chance, a better 
chance . . . to join with you in the con- 
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duct of .your great defense enter- 
MTISES. « « « 

President Murray was called upon 
during the convention to smooth over 
disputes between John L, Lewis’ United 
Ming Workers, and opponents of Mr. 
Lewis’ policies 

The coal strike put the convention 
in a tight og CIO members wanted 
to assure the public that they were 
ready to do all they could for the de- 
fense program. At the same time they 
felt that they could not let Mr. Lewis 
down, even though the.coal strike was 
holding up defense. So they voted in 
favor of both policies. They gave a 
unanimous pledge of support to the 
mine workers. And they unanimously 
adopted a resolution upholding Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 

The vote in favor of the strike was a 
victory for Mr. Lewis, The vote in sup- 
port of the President’s foreign policy 
was a defeat for the mine union leader. 
Mr. Lewis is a strong isolationist. He 
wanted the convention to go on record 
against war. Feeling was so bitter over 
this issue that there were fist fights in 
the convention headquarters between 
Lewis men and their opponents. 

A. H. Raskin of the New York Times 
described what seemed to be the atti- 
tude of the CIO on the two main ques- 
tions before it: 

“The unanimity on the strike question 
reflected a sincere belief on the part of 
the delegates, including those who have 
fought Mr. Lewis for years, that his 
claim to the right of a union shop in 
the captive mines was, by trade-union 
standards, incontestable. 

“Not all were convinced, however, 
that the issue was sufficiently vital to 
the security of the mine union to war- 
rant a strike that was a blow at the 
heart of the defense program and in- 


vited reprisals against labor.” 
Pacific Talks 


Relations between Japan and_ the 
United States have gotten no worse. 
That is about all that can be said of 
the preliminary talks between Saburo 
Kurusu, special Japanese envoy, and 
American officials. 

Mr. Kurusu has talked with Secre- 
tary Hull and President Roosevelt. No 
official comment was made on the con- 
versations. Mr. Hull declared, however, 
that the talks so far had been on gen- 
eral lines and that no attempt had yet 
been made to get down to cases. 

Neither side showed any — 


of 
backing down. Premier Tojo told the 


‘London declared. 


Japanese parliament what Japan’s terms 
were. (1) The United States must keep 
“hands off’ Japan’s war with China. 
(2) Britain Boi the United States must 
lift their economic blockade of Japan. 
(8) The United States and its friends 
must stop “encircling” Japan with their 
armies and navies. Foreign Minister 
Togo told parliament that there was “a 
limit to our conciliatory attitude.” 

It was said in Washington that Mr. 
Hull had made it clear to the Japanese 
that Premier Tojo’s demands could not 
be accepted as a basis for discussion. 

President Roosevelt took action 
which suggested that he was not very 
optimistic about the chances of agree- 
ment. He ordered the Fourth United 
States Marines out of Shanghai. These 
750 marines are part of the of the 
International Settlement. If war broke 
out while they were still there they 
would be hopelessly outnumbered by 
the Japanese in China. 


British Invade Libya 


For months the world has been wait- 
ing to see which side would move first 
in North Africa. Would the Axis forces 
strike at Egypt? Or would the British 
take the, offensive against Libya? 

It was the British who struck. ‘British 
tank and motorized forces, strongly sup- 
ported by planes, smashed into Libya 
on a 130-mile-long front. They met 
with little opposition at. first. In four 
days icuuies British spearheads were 
80 miles into Libya. 

But no one, least of all the. British, 
expected the advance to continue at 
this rate. The Germans as well as the 
British have been strengthening their 


North African forces for months. Sooner’ 


or later the two. main 
armies would come to- 
ether. “The main battle 
as not yet been joined,” 


This was said to be 
Britain’s biggest land of- 
fensive of the war. In the 
number of tanks, planes 
and men it was the most 
formidable force the Brit- 
ish have been able to 
throw against the Axis. 

American supplies have 
been pouring into Egypt 
for months to equip this 
army. American light tanks 
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The British government made it 
clear that this was a large-scale action 
intended to drive the Axis forces from 
North Africa and end forever the 
threat to the Suez Canal from the west. 
It also opened up that second front for 
which the Russians and the British 
people have been clamoring. 


Mexico and the U. S. Agree 


After months of negotiation Mexico 
and- the United States have finally 
agreed on a settlement of their differ- 
ences. 

The settlement is not complete. It 
postpones until later a solution of the 
dispute between Mexico and the Amer- 
ican oil companies whose properties 
the Mexican government seized in 
1938. The companies were not willing 
to accept the terms offered. But Mex- 
ico promises to make another attempt 
to get together with the oil people. 

Mexico also agrees to pay the United 
States $37 million over a period of 14 
years. This will be used to settle Amer- 
ican claims for farm lands seized by 
Mexico and other “general” claims. 
Finally, Mexico will make a trade 
agreement with the United States. 

In return for this the United States 
makes three promises to Mexico. (1) 
We will see to it that the value of the 
Mexican peso does not fall too low. 
(2) We will.buy large amounts of Mex- 
ican silver. (3) We will finance a road- 
building program in Mexico. 

Mexican officials were highly pleased 
by the agreements. Secretary Hull said 
that they “mark a new milestone of 
great importance in the cause of in- 
creasingly closer collaboration and soli- 
darity between the countries of the 
New World.” 

The settlement will be of great help 
in raising the standard of living’ in Mex- 
ico and will assure the United States 
of Mexican cooperation in the present 
emergency. 








manned by British soldiers 
were getting their baptism 
of fire in the van of the 
advance. 


New York Times 


In their invasion of Libya, the British bombed fleeing 
Axis forces (1) and drove past Tobruk (2). At Bir el- 
Gobi (3) they easily smashed Italian tank forces. 
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Germans Take Kerch 


Sevastopol still held out. But the Ger- 
man invaders of the Crimea captured 
Kerch. This is the easternmost city of the 
Crimea. It is a springboard to the Cau- 
casus. Both Germans and Russians were 
reported concentrating planes and men 
in this area. An attempt to jump across 
the narrow strait which separates Kerch 
from the Caucasus would be another test 
of German ability to pass over water 
hazards. 

Most of the other fronts were now 
gripped by winter. But there was no 
letup in the fighting. Every time the 
weather showed any improvement the 
Germans launched new attacks. 

It seemed from the reports that the 
Germans had given up their frontal at- 
tacks on Moscow and were now trying 
to grip it in a pincers movement. The 
Russian lines above the city were said 
to be bending back under the assault. 
Last week Moscow was in its most seri- 
ous danger of the war. 

Renewed activity was reported from 
the Donets basin also. Severe fighting 
was going on around Rostov. The Ger- 
mans claimed its capture. Rostov is an 
important industrial city, the terminus 
of the Caucasus oil pipeline. If Kerch is 
the southern gateway to the Caucasus, 
Rostov is the northern. 


Guns for American Ships 


While Congress was debating repeal 
olf the neutrality law the Navy was 
quietly getting ready. Secretary of the 
Navy Knox announced that many guns 
and trained crews were already on 
hand for the arming of American mer- 
chant vessels. 

Most merchant ships will have two 
large guns each, one mounted on the 
foredeck. and one on the stern. Anti- 
aircraft machine guns will also be used. 

The actual arming of the ships will 
be a slow business at first. And there 
are not enough guns ready for all of 
them. Because of this the Navy has set 
up a system of priorities. Vessels which 
will carry munitions to Britain and Rus- 
sia through the North Atlantic will be 
the first to receive guns and gun crews. 

Meanwhile the Navy reported the 
capture in “Atlantic equatorial waters” 
of a German ship disguised as an Amer- 
ican merchant vessel. The ship was the 
freighter Odenwald. She carried a cargo 
of rubber and automobile tires. 

The Odenwald was sailing under the 
name of “Willmoto.” She flew an Amer- 
ican flag and had other American’ flags 
painted on her. Her true identity was 
given away by the German accent of 
the officer who answered a hail from an 
American cruiser. 

The crew of the Odenwald tried to 
scuttle her but failed. The cruiser’s men 
saved the ship and brought her to port. 


Other ships of the United States 
Navy were * in the Pacific. Aret 
were searching for an Axis raider whic 
was reported to have attacked a Yugo- 
slav merchantman near the Panama 
Canal. 

The commandant of the Fifteenth 
Naval District said: “I assure you that 
if a raider is operating in that area he 
will not operate there long.” 


Photo by P. I’ ¢ 
Three of the 751 U. S. Marines who 
have been ordered home from, Shang- 
hai betause of gathering war clouds 


British Ups and Downs at Sea 


In the first month of the war the Ger- 
mans claimed a great naval victory over 
Britain. They boasted that they had 
sunk the aircraft carrier Ark Royal. Hit- 
le: decorated a German pilot for the 
feat. 

The British said the claim was non- 
sense. And Hitler’s Italian allies backed 
up the British. Months later they an- 
nounced that they had damaged the 
Ark Royal in the Mediterranean. 

The Ark Royal seemed to have as 
many lives as a cat. It was next heard 
of in the Atlantic, where it took part in 
the destruction of the German battle- 
ship Bismarck. 

At last its luck deserted it. A German 
torpedo crashed into its side and the 
great floating airfield went down. It was 
the British themselves who finally an- 
nounced its loss. The Ark Royal did not 
sink immediately. Only one member of 
its crew was not saved. 

To counteract the loss of the Ark 
Royal the British reported heavy blows 
struck at Axis shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. Their principal target was the 
sea route between Italy and Libya, 
over which reinforcements and nies 
go to Axis forces in North Africa. 


Within two weeks the Navy 
bagged a convoy of twelve and 
British submarines sank six other sup- 
ply vessels and two Axis cruisers. Two 
more supply ships and other Italian 
cruisers and destroyers were damaged. 
The British claim to have sunk 108 
Axis ships in the Mediterranean since 
August. 

At the same time Winston Churchill 
was giving out an optimistic report on 
the Hattie of the Atlantic. Hitler hopes 
to starve Britain out, he said. “So far 
as 1941 is concerned, these hopes at 
least have been dashed to the ground.” 
In the four months from March through 


June, the Prime Minister reported,’ 


Britain and her allies had lost 2 million 
tons of shipping. In the four months 
since then the loss has been less than 
750,000 tons. 


News Roundup 


“General Maxime Weygand has re- 
signed.” This brief report. from Vichy 
signalized the beginning of a new stage 
in relations between France and Germany. 
General Weygand has been head of the 
French government in North Africa. He 
has been the only important Vichy leader 
who has stood out against full French co- 
operation with Hitler. His removal is taken 
te mean that Vichy is preparing to work 
still more closely with Germany. Most com- 
mentators connect this development with 
the British drive into Libya. Possession of 
French North Africa, whether he holds 
Libya or not, would assure Hitler of a foot- 
hold on the Mediterranean. Immediately 
after General Weygand’s resignation the 
United States State ent announced 
that no more American ies would be 
sent to French North ica. “American 
policy toward France is being reviewed,” 
it was said. 

ee 

The House of Representatives has de- 
teated the Hobbs Alien Detention Bill. 
This bill would have given the Justice 
Department wide powers over aliens. It 
would have received authority to hold 
criminal aliens for life, to detain deport- 
able aliens, and to keep out of the coun- 
try aliens who were coming here to work 
for a foreign government or organiza- 
tion. Attorney General Biddle urged 
passage of the bill “because our me 
standing policy of deporting undesirab 
aliens has become inadequate.” But Rep- 
resentative Meyer of Maryland argued 
that it was contrary to the Bill of Rights 
and would “eat like a cancer at the vitals 
of our democracy.” 


. s 

President Roosevelt has asked Con- 
ess for supplemental a jations 
totaling $7,085,419,046. Py is 
for the Army, the Navy and defense 
housing. The House Appropriations 
Committee began considering the re- 
uests immediately. They would raise 
e total appropriations for defense 
since June, 1940 to $65 billions. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
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IN 1877, A 10% WAGE CUT SET OFF A 

RAILWAY STRIKE. TO CHECK VIOLENCE, 
PRESIDENT HAYES DISPATCHED TROOPS 10 
PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE AND OTHER: CITIES, 
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IN 1918, PRESIDENT WILSON 


CREATED AN IMPARTIAL 





LABOR AND THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT--Today industrial disputes are a 
threat to the safety of the nation. 
Strikes in important industries continue 
to slow up the production of guns, 


tanks, airplanes and ships needed by a 
our own army and navy, and by the [ 


nations fighting Germany. These dis- 
putes cause bad feeling at a time 
when everyone should be working 
together for the good of the nation. 


Our defense program is well into its f 
second year. A National Defense Me- 
diation Board has been established. ZA 


But the Government has not yet found 
a way to prevent time-wasting strikes 
in defense industries. Will the Govern- 
ment be able to persuade workers and 
employers to settle their quarrels with- 
out stopping production? Or will Con- 
gress pass laws limiting the right to 
strike, and forcing workers and employ- 
ers to take orders from the Government? 
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ARBITRATION AGENCY, THE WAR LABOR BOARD. PuB- 
UC OPINION CONDEMNED BOTH STRIKES ANDO LOCK~- 
OUTS AS UNPATRIOTIC, UNION LEADERS COOPERATED. 
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MATODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PA 








A STRIKE OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS | 


FOR UNION RECOGNITION THREATENED A FUEL f{) 
SHORTAGE. PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT DEMAND 
ED THAT THE MINE OPERATORS SUBMIT TO ARBITRATION. | 
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LEARNING TO BE 


A ; 


SOLDIER 





Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


|. The First 24 Hours 


Camp Edwards, Mass. 
Oct. 15, 1941 
Dear BILL: 

Let me tell you, your letter was a 
welcome surprise — especially out here 
in the field. When we are in the field, 
many times five er six days go by be- 
fore we get any mail from home, or 
even news about what is happening 
outside the Army. 

You ask so many questions about life 
here in camp, it’s hard for me to know 
where to start. Perhaps I'd better tell 
you about that famous “first day” after 
you left me at the railroad station. That 
was a day many of us will never forget. 

Being the only fellow to go from our 
town made the trip up to the induction 
station rather exciting for me, even 
though it was a lonely one. However, 
once I arrived things began to hum. 
What a motley crowd that was in the 
outer room! There were perhaps 300 
boys representing every kind of fellow 
you would ever meet. 

Bill, you asked me what my first 
impression of the Army was. Do you 
recall that quotation we had in school? 
I think it was Milton who said, “They 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 
Well, my impression was waiting— 
standing in line and waiting. Waiting 
for this, waiting for that. I waited three 
hours in my first line. 

First of ell, they lined us up three 
deep and ran us through the medical 
examination. There must have been 
about fifty doctors, all in little booths. 
Each doctor looked at a particular part 
of you, such as eyes, ears, teeth, feet, 
and so on. They didn’t miss a thing 
from the top of your head to the tip 
of your toes. They even had a psychia- 
trist there who interviewed you to check 
your sanity. Some of the boys couldn't 
read or write, so he had to give them 
block tests. Once that mill was started, 
it went along in true Army fashion and 
I was through in abo-* ten minutes. 
Many were eliminated b, that examina- 
tion and were free to go home. 

The rest of us were Roganwtesed and 
sworn in. Late in the afternoon we were 
taken on a special train out to camp to 
the R. R. C., Recruit Reception Center. 
It was late when we arrived. We were 
fed and had the rest of the evening to 
ourselves. 

The first real taste of the Army came 
when we had to face our new Sergeant. 


@©= one million, six hundred thousand 
young men are now in the United States 
Army—a sizeable cross-section of the popula- 
tion of our country. Not all of these are “draft- 
ees” chosen under the Selective Service Act. 
Some were in the Regular Army, and many are 
National Guardsmen. But there are few families 
that do not have a relative, or at least c 
friend, in the armed services. To give Scholastic 
readers a “close-up” picture of this great new 
segment of American life, we present here the 
first of several letters by a real live soldier in 
training. He is Private Charles Putnam Brinley, 
of Headquarters Detachment, 182d Infantry 
Regiment, 26th Division, stationed at Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass. Future letters will describe his 
further adventures on the way to becoming “a 
first-class fighting man.” ; 


Picture a wiry little fellow, weather- 
beaten, with a voice like a foghorn, and 
you have it. “Leatherpuss” was a good 
name for him. Yes, and he had a pal 
too, one twice his size, barrel-chested, 
who roared like a bull. Gargantua, we 
called him. 

The big fellow was on hand to greet 
us when we first lined up, and, unfor- 
tunately, he seemed to be looking for 
trouble. Our very presence seemed to 
annoy him. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t 
long until we earned our first “blast” as 
they say. “Leatherpuss” had just called 
us to attention in a manner that couldn’t 
be misunderstood. His Gargantuan 
buddy was stamping up and down the 
lines looking us over, his jaw thrust 
out, and his hands folded down his 
back. The silence was surprising. Then 
it came, a neat little Bronx cheer from 


| one of the more chipper fellows in the 


last row. 

Both Sergeants roared at once, 
“Quiet!” : 

There was some snickering. Again the 
Sergeants roared. This time it was quiet. 

“If any of yousc guys want to know 
who's da boss round here jest speak 
up!” Not a word from anyone. “And 
furdermore, any guys what makes a 
peep when I yells attention s’gonna 
scrub dat barracks wit a toothbrush — 
every inch of it. An’ I ain’t foolin’.” 

We were pretty well subdued after 
that. His suggestion wasn’t so inviting, 
that I can guarantee. The following 
morning we were to be given our equip- 
ment. But not until we had scrubbed 
and cleaned the barracks twice. You 
see, the first time we didn’t quite make 
the grade; so—we did it over. That’s 
an old Army game, one of many. 

Remember how we talked about the 
Army’s selection of clothes— how we 
decided they came in but two sizes, 
too big or too small? I was fully pre- 





pared to face this problem, but when 
it came to take off our “civies” (street 
clothes to you) I was due for two sur- 
prises. First of all, ‘everything fitted. 
And, secondly, I was undressed, and 
dressed with complete outfit to boot in 
1% minutes! Bill, I know that sounds 
impossible, but their system of handing 
out clothes is one of the marvels of 
our modern Army. 

It works something like a high speed 
assembly line. As you go through the 
mill, clerks swarm about you like bees 
measuring you and howling out cryptic 
jargon to their mates on the supply 
helves. I only remember that my shoes 
were “nine Charlies.” One outfit is put 
on, the extras are thrown in a large 
duffle bag. As their parting shet, they 
jam a hat on. your head, throw the 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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C. 1.0. FACES A DECISION | 


It Must Decide Whether to Give All-Out Support to the 
President's Policies or to Stand for “Strikes as Usual” 


stand some of the actions taken 

by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at its recent national 
convention in Detroit. Many declara- 
tions by the convention seemed to 
say two @pposite things at the same 
time. 

For instance, Philip Murray, 
C. I. O. president, strongly sup- 
ported the foreign policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. C. I. O. delegates 
voted that the defeat of Hitlerism is 
“the paramount task before the peo- 
ple of America.” 

But C. I. O. delegates cheered 
loudly when Mr. Murray declared 
that “nothing must interfere with 
organizing the unorganized; not 
even a grave national emergency.” 
He. said the C. I. O. had 5 million 
members now and expected to have 
5 million more in another year. 

President Roosevelt insists that the 
defeat of Hitlerism is so important 
that labor should avoid strikes at 
all costs. He set up the National 
Defense Mediation Board to iron 
out employer-labor dis- 
putes before they caused 
strikes. The President be- 
lieves that unions should 
be free to enroll new mem- * 
bers. But he opposes the 
use of strikes to back up 
union demands on employ- 
ers. He believes the argu- 
ment over the union shop 
should be set aside during 
the present emergency. 
( Scholastic, November 3-8, 
page 9, Restless Labor Im- 
pairs Defense. ) 

But many C. I. O. lead- 
ers argue that labor must 
make its gains during peri- 
ods of rising employment 
and profits. They agree 
that strikes should be 
avoided. But they insist 
that strikes may become 
necessary if employers seek 
to use the present emer- 
gency as an excuse for 
balking at labor's just de- 
mands. 


C. I. O. President Philip 


|: HAS not been easy to under- 


Murray believed that the demand of 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Work- 
ers for a union shop in the captive 
coal mines was a just demand. There- 
fore, Mr. Murray and other C. I. O. 
representatives resigned from the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
when it ruled against the union shop 
in the captive mines. This act may 
end the N. D. M. B.’s usefulness as 
an agency to settle labor disputes. 

The C. I. O. followed President 
Murray in supporting John L. 
Lewis's strike against the captive 
mine operators. But, as already 
noted, the delegates did not. back 
the isolationist stand of Mr. Lewis. 
The United Mine Workers presi: 
dent, once a strong supporter of Mr. 
Roosevelt, is now a bitter foe of his 
foreign policy. Mr. Lewis argues 
that Hitlerism is no threat to_Amer- 
ica, and that a strike now is as rea- 
sonable as at any other time. 

Mr. Murray, who is a close friend 
of John L. Lewis and a vice presi- 
dent of the U. M.- W., worked hard 
to keep the convention from split- 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


HIS OWN IMAGE 


ting into warring camps. But the 
Roosevelt-Lewis clash has brought 
the C. I. O. face to face with the 
most serious problem it ever has 
faced. Pro-Roosevelt groups in the 
C. I. O. pointed out that the Presi- 
dent's policies gave labor its great- 
est chance to make gains. They warn 
that strikes today will give anti- 
labor forces a chance to push drastic 
strike laws through Congress. Anti- 
Roosevelt groups contend that the 
President has deserted labor after 
winning elections with its support. 
They argue that labor cannot look 
to the President for protection but 
must defend its gains now while 
it is in a strong position. 


Beginning of C. I. O. 


The present situation in the 
C. I. O. will be clearer if we study 
a little labor history. Labor has made 
very important gains since 1933. At 
that time Section 7A of the NIRA 
gave workers the right to form 
unions of their own choosing and to 
bargain collectively with 
employers. When the NIRA 
was ruled unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, 
Congress passed the Wag- 
ner Act of 1935. This act 
set up the National Labor 
Relations Board to safe- 
guard labor's rights and 
protect workers from “un- 
fair practices” by employ- 
ers. 

Following the passage of 
this legislation the U.M.W. 
started a highly successful 
organizing campaign 
among miners. The 
U. M. W. had been organ- 
ized in the 1880's with 
21,000 members. It had not 
made very much progress 
until the NIRA of 1933 and 
the Wagner Act. Today, 
the union has nearly 500,- 
000 members. And it has a 
union shop contract (re- 
quiring all miners to be- 
come union members with- 
ina certain time) in mines 
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PRESIDENT FRANKLIN CD. ROOSEVELT 

“It is true that by a ent between 
employers and employees in many 
plants of various industries the closed 
shop is now in operation. This is the 
result of legal collective bargaining, and 
not of government compulsion on em- 
ployers or employees. It is also true that 
95 per cent or more of the employees in 
these icular (“captive”) mines be- 
long to the United Mine Workers Union. 

“The government will never com 
this (remaining) 5 per cent to join the 
union by a government decree. That 
would be too much like the Hitler 
methods toward labor.” 


Resolution adopted by the C.1.0. National 
Executive Board, headed by President 
Philip Murray. 

“Resolved: . . . that we approve and 
pledge our unqualified support to the 
U.M.W.A. in its logical effort to stabilize 
the mining industry on the basis of a 
union shop, uniform agreement, cover- 
ing commercial and captive mines, and 
we call upon government and captive 
mine owners to direct their efforts to the 
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HOW ALL SIDES STATED THEIR CASE IN THE “CAPTIVE” MINE STRIKE 


consummation of this standard agree- 
ment asa real contribution to national 
defense.” 


Statement by Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethiehem Steel; Frank Purnell, president 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube; and 
Benjamin Fairless, president of U. S. Steel 
(operators of the “captive” mines). 

“The issue in this case concerns one 
of the fundamentai American freedoms 
— the right to work. . . . We firmly and 
sincerely believe that the right to work 
in our coal mines, or in any other indus- 
try, should not be dependent upon mem- 
bership or non-membership in any or- 
ganization. . . .” 


John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 

Workers of Ameri 

“Acceptance of the steel executives’ 
terms would invalidate the Appalachian 
agreement (made with 90 per cent of 
the coal mining industry). . . . Officers 
of the U.M.W. are without any grant of 
authority from its membership to exe- 
cute an open shop agreement (with the 
“captive” mine operators), thereby de- 





stroying the assets of the membershi 
pees Pa by existing collective he 
gaining agreements. 


Milton Bracker of the New York Times re- 
ports conversations of miners near Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

“For m , I think they should 
stay rl, ne the men said of the 
mines. ‘I belong tc the: union — but I'm 
not gonna belong long.’ 

. ’s national defense for one 
reason, said another. ‘And ca I 
don’t think they’re coming out - 
ing) for anything that’s right. That's 
even taking your right away, telling you 
you have to belong to a union.’ This 
speaker held a union membership card, 
too. 


“Half a dozen other members were 
stronger in their defense of the Lewis 

int of view. Why should they 

ues to get benefits that another fellow 
could get without paying dues? they 
wanted to know. Why should it always 
be the miners (instead of the mine 
owners ) who ‘gave in’ when there was a 


disagreement? . . .” 








producing 90 per cent of the nation’s 
coal. The captive mines— owned by 
the steel companies—have no union 
shop. But 95 per cent of their miners 
belong to the U. M. W. 

The split in labor’s ranks, which pro- 
duced the C. I. O., occurred in 1935. 
Although most unions in the A. F. of L. 
were craft unions, several large unions 
were organized along industrial lines. 
The United Mine Workers was an ex- 
ample of an industrial union. It con- 
tained all workers “in and about the 
mines.” 

In the large mass-production indus- 
tries, such as the automobile industry, 
most of the organized workers, both 
skilled and unskilled, belonged to fed- 
eral unions, one to each plant. A federal 
union consisted of em ame not under 
the rule of a national or international 
union, and was much like an industrial 
union. 

The A. F. of L.-C. I. O. dispute be- 
came acute when the A. F. of L. craft 
unions tried to divide the federal unions 
up among themselves. John L. Lewis, 
president of the U.M.W., contended 
that the only way to organize the mil- 
lions of unskilled and semi-skilled ma- 
chine operators in mass i 
plants was to form industrial unions. 

Craft union leaders this. 
They ar that 
should sy their own wages and this 
would help the unskilled. thought 
it would be hard to control great num- 

of unskilled men in a union. 

After the A. F. of L. convention re- 
jected Lewis's plea for industrial unions, 


in 1935 he formed the Committee for 
Industrial Organization (now the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations), and 
ignored the Federation’s command that 
he disband. , 

The A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
have gone their separate ways since 
then. All efforts to the breach in 
labor’s ranks have failed. 


Encouragement by Roosevelt 


One of the things which contributed 
to the steady rise of the C. I. O. was 
the fri ip between John L. Lewis 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The two men came. together soon 
after Mr. Roosevelt became President 
in 1933. The new Chief Executive be- 
lieved that organization of labor was an 
essential part of his campaign to hel 
the Forgotten Man. So he encourag 
Mr. Lewis's efforts to organize the unor- 
ganized. Both business and the A. F: 
of L. often complained that the govern- 
ment favored C. I. O. at their ex- 
pense. Mr. Lewis backed the President 
in his campaign for reelection in 1936. 

But soon after the election the Pres- 
ident and Mr. Lewis began to cool off 
toward each other Frank L. Kluckhohn 
of the New York Times explains their 
differences in these words: 

“Most observers believe Mr. Lewis 
thought it was his support that put Mr. 
Roosevelt over the top in a very big 
a. The President was 

er ie t but folt 
was important, 
fue he owed his reelection to no one 
group or man.” 


The actual break came in 1937. Mr. 
Roosevelt disagreed with the attitude 
of both ind and the C. I. O. in the 
Little Steel Strike. “A plague o’ both 
your houses,” he said to them. 

By the time of the 1940 Presidential 
campaign Mr. Lewis was definitely out 
to “get” the President. He supported 
Wendell L. Willkie and attacked “the 
concentration of er in the office of 
the President of the United States.” 
When Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected, Mr. 
Lewis made good on his promise to 
resign 4s head of the C.L.O. 


C. I. O. Divided by Three 


There are three separate ups 
within the C. I. O. One is so of 
Mr. Lewis and his followers. They are 
against the President on every ‘count. 

The second is as completely 
pe pln the President as the 

is group is against him. They sup- 
port his foreign policy. And they a 4 
with him that this is no time for strikes. 
This group is led by Si Hillman. 
Mr. Hillman is co-director of the Office 
ot Production Management. 

The third group is led by Philip Mur- 
ray, piealdeat-of thd C. Wo. ME Mur- 
ray is devoting most of his energy to 
trying to stick to the middle of the road. 

There is also a Communist bloc in 
the C. I. O. The Communists used to 
go even pags Mr. Lewis in their 
criticism of the President. But the 
German invasion of Russia have 
gone all-out for defense. 

This, then, is the Great at 
which the C. I. O. has arrived. 
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main at peace when the rest 

of the world is at war? From 
the beginning of our history that has 
been one of the greatest of American 
problems. ; 

We tried to solve it in 1798, when 
France and England were fighting. 
But by 1798 our warships were in 
action. We tried again in 1812. Again 
we failed. We proclaimed our neu- 
trality at the ‘beginning of the First 
World War in 1914. Three years 
later there was an American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. 

Before the Second World War 
loomed up we passed a’ series of 
neutrality acts intended to make it 
certain that we should not be in- 
volved this time. Now Congress has 
repealed the most important parts of 
those laws. Already our Navy is ex- 
changing shots with German war- 
ships. Another chapter in the history 
of American neutrality has ended. 

The idea that the United States 
should stay out of Europe’s wars is 
very nearly as old as the United 
States itself. In September, 1776, 
soon after the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, John Adams 
said: 

“We ought not to enter into any alli- 
ance with her (France) which should 
entangle us in any future wars in 
Europe; we ought to lay it down as a 
first principle and a maxim never to be 
forgotten, to maintain an entire neutral- 
ity in all future European wars.” (Within 
a year, however, tie ad signed a treaty 
of alliance with France for the duration 
of the Revolutionary War.) 

In the 1790's neutrality was made 
an official policy of the new Ameri- 


can government. France and Eng- 


a can the United States re- 


land were at war. France had helped . 


the United States win its indepen- 
dence. Now, in return, it wanted to 
be allowed to recruit soldiers in 


America and to fit out warships in — 


American ports. President Washing- 
ton and his Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, opposed this. They 
were afraid the young nation would 
suffer if it allowed itself to be 
dragged into this struggle between 


Speaker Sam Rayburn signing the bill 
authorizing American ships te sail any- 
where in the world under the protec- 
tion of their guns. Vote was 212 to 194: 


THE END OF NEUTRALITY 
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Congress Writes Another Chapter in the Story of 
Our Attempts to Stay at Peace in a Warring World 


two | European powers. They 
issued a proclamation on April 22, 
1798, announcing that “the duty and 
interest of the United States require 
that they should with sincerity and 
good faith adopt and pursue a con- 
duct friendly and impartial toward 
the belligerent powers.” The follow- 
ing year (1794) the first American 
neutrality .act was passed. It laid 
down rules for neutral behavior. 

So far, so good. We would be 
strictly neutral and so keep out of 
war. 


lt Takes Two to Make a Policy 


Then, almost immediately, came 
the catch. America discovered that 
it takes two to make a successful 
neutrality policy. We were ready to 
carry out our neutral duties. But in 
return we had certain neutral rights 
which we thought should be re- 
spected by the belligerents. One of 
these was the right to carry on 
peaceful trade with both sides and 
with other neutrals. In other words, 
we were determined to maintain the 
freedom of the seas. 


As this bitter, exhausting war went 
on, both Britain and France grew 
careless about these rights which we 
claimed. They began interfering 
with our ships whenever it suited 
them to do so. We did not actually 
go to war as a result of this. But we 
























v, 


did send our new Navy out to pro- 
tect peaceful American merchant- 
men, particularly against the French 
privateers which were attacking 
them. There were several naval 
battles between American and 
French ships. (See Today's Trends in 
the Light of the Past, Scholastic, 
October 13; 1941, page 7.) 

This was the first clash between 
our desire to remain neutral and our 
determination to maintain the free- 
dom of the seas. The same story was 
to be told over and over again during 
the next 150 years. It was the basis 
of the trouble we were to have main- 
taining our neutrality right down 
to 1941. 

In his Farewell Address in 1796 
George Washington urged his coun- 
try to concentrate on its own do- 
mestic problems. He advised Amer- 
ica not to “inter-tangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, hu- 
mor or caprice.” 

But the struggle between France 
and England was renewed in 1808. 
And it was not long before the old 
problem arose again. Once more the 
belligerents began interfering with 
American shipping. 

President Jefferson decided that by 
cutting off American supplies from 
both England and France he might 
force those countries to respect our 
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rights at sea. He asked Congress to pass 
the Embargo Act of 1807. This forbade 
all American ships to leave port. 

The act did not work. It nearly ruined 
American commerce. And it didn’t seem 
to affect either France or England very 
much. It was soon repealed. 


Belligerent interference with our ship- 
ping went on. England was the chief 
offender this time. (See Today’s Trends, 
Oct. 13.) This was one of the reasons 
why the United States declared war on 
England in 1812. 

Then came 1914 and the beginning 
of the First World War. President Wil- 
son at once proclaimed our neutrality. 
He asked Americans to be neutral “in 
fact as well as in name.” 

For a little while they were. Then all 
of the old world disputes arose again. 
This was a war to the death. Neither 
side would let any consideration for 
neutral rights get in the way of its win- 
ning. Britain seized American vessels 
and cargoes, interfered with our mails, 
included American firms on its black- 
lists of companies with which Britishers 
might not do business. At the same time 
German submarines failed to comply 
with the rules of “vigit and search.” 
They began to sink American ships and 
kill American citizens. 


Neutrality Loses Out Again 


Both sides, then, violated American 
neutrality. But there was a difference. 
The British interfered only with Ameri- 
can property. These disputes could be 
straightened out after the war. The Ger- 
mans destroyed American lives as well 
us property. America grew angry. We 
soon ceased to be neutral in fact, what- 
ever we may have been in name. And 
when we went to war in 1917 it was 
against Germany and not Britain. His- 
torians list a number of different rea- 
sons for our entry into the war. But 
German violations of our neutral rights 
was one of the most important. Once 
more neutrality had failed and given 
place to war. 

One of President Wilson’s war aims 
was to solve the problem of neutrality 
by doing away with war altogether. 
Obviously, if there were no belligerents 
there could be no neutrals. To aecom- 
plish this aim, among others, the League 
of Nations was set up. 

That gave the American people a 
choice. They could join the League and 
try to use it to put an end to war. Or 
they could pull out of the European 
mess into which they had been drawn 
and depend on the old policy of neu- 
trality to keep them out of future wars. 

Americans were fed up with war. 
They were dissatisfied with the results 
of the peace treaties. They were afraid 
that if they joined the League the 
would be dragged into every war whic 
might break out in Europe. And they 





British Combine 


Lord Woolton (left), British Minister of 
Food, and envoy Harriman (center) wel- 
come arrival of the first American food 
ship sent Britain under Lend-Lease Act. 


had no confidence in the League’s 
ability to prevent war. 

The Senate turned down the League 
of Nations. In the Presidential election 
of 1920 the pro-League candidate was 
badly beaten. America had voted to go 
back to “normalcy,” which meant, in 
part at least, isolation from Europe's 
troubles. 

For the next 15 years isolation was 
the policy of the United States. It was 
followed by the government and sup- 
ported by the people. Straw votes taken 
in the 1930’s showed that 71 per cent 
of the American people thought we had 
made a mistake in getting into the war 
at all. The same percentage favored 
strict neutrality laws in the future. 

But we had learned one lesson from 
our experience with neutrality. 
That oe that if we insisted on vo 
holding our neutral rights during a war 
we would have trouble, no matter how 
faithfully we observed our neutral 
duties. 

So we decided, in the interest of 
peace, to give up some of those rights. 

In 1 and 1936 Congress passed 
neutrality laws forbidding the export of 
arms, munitions and implements of war 
to belligerent nations. The Neutrality 
Act of 1937 went even beyond this. It 
forbade loans and credits to warring na- 
tions. It prohibited Americans from 
traveling on the merchant ships of bel- 
ligerents. The President was given the 
power to name other articles than im- 
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plements of war which could not be 
pe ots unless they were paid for in 

ce and carried away in foreign 
ships. 

When the second World War began 
in September of 1939 the United States 
felt it was sheltered from it behind this 
wall of neutrality legislation. 

But many people had been dissatis- 
fied with the law even before the war 
started. Some thought it pm too many 
restrictions on our rights. Others did not 
like the way it had worked in the Span- 
ish civil war and in the war between 
China and Japan. 

President Roosevelt was one of the 
dissatisfied. Three weeks after the war 
began he called a special session of 
Congress. He asked Congress to revise 
the neutrality law. 

The Neutrality Act of 1939 was 
passed on November 3. This act re- 
moved the ban on exports to belliger- 
ents. It put such exports on a “cash and 
carry” basis instead. That is, the pur- 
chaser must pay for them in advance 
and take thenT away in his own ships. 
Loans were still forbidden. 

There were three other main provi- 
sions in the measure. (1) American 
merchant ships could not be armed. 
(2) They might not go into “combat 
zones” fixed by the President. (3) They 
must not carry supplies to belligerent 
ports. 

Again it collapsed because the Amer- 
ica people began to feel that it was 
preventing them from upholding their 
rights. One of these rights was the tra- 
ditional one of freedom of the seas. 
(See Freedom of the Seas 1941 Model, 
Scholastic, September 29, page 11.) 


“Shoot First’’ Becomes the Order 


Our neutrality was whittled away bit 
by bit. The passage of the Lend-Lease 
bill in March, 1 killed the section of 
the Neutrality Act which forbade loans 
to belligerents. Britain would not need 
loans if it could borrow and lease war 
materials from us. 

The establishment of an American 
naval patrol in the Atlantic and the 
President’s “shoot first” order to the 
Navy were two more important steps 
away from neutrality and back to an 
assertion of the freedom of the seas. 

The final step was taken last month 
when Congress r ed most of what 
was left of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 
Henceforth American merchant ships 
will carry American supplies through the 
“combat zones” and into the ports of 
Britain and her allies. And they will be 
protected by American warships. No one 
can tell whether this will lead finally 
to all-out war. But whether it does or 
not, it marks the end of another Amer- 
ican attempt to keep out of trouble by 
being neutral. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


such wisdom by the Federal 

Convention, was in due time 
accepted by the American people. 
The next task was to get some gov- 
ernment going under this Constitu- 
tion. Earl he 1789 the people went 
to the polls to vote for their Repre- 
sentatives, while state legislators bal- 
loted. for Senators. Meantime the 
states chose electors whose duty it 
was to elect a President. When the 
ballots were counted it was found 
that every vote had been cast for 
George Washington. 

Washington was great in many 
things, but in nothing did he better 
reveal his greatness than in his abil- 
ity to pick associates and to work 
with them. This talent he had dis- 
played while commander-in-chief of 
the armies; he was now to display it 
again as President. For the im- 
po position of Chief Justice of 
the reme Court he selected the 
earl John Jay. To head the State 
Department he chose Thomas Jeffer- 
son; for the Treasury Department, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

These two men—the vivacious, 
idealistic Virginian and the brilliant 
hard-headed New Yorker — were to 
dominate American politics through- 
out their lifetime. Spiritually they 
were to dominate the whole future 
of the country, even down to our 
own day. For to a very large extent 
the history of the United States can 


Te Constitution, drawn with- 


be written in terms of Jefferson and_ 


Hamilton and what they stood for. 

It would be difficult to find two 
men more different in philosophy or 
in character than these two great 
pelitical leaders. Jefferson was a 


Southern b grsomsag a planter, close 


to the soil, deeply immersed in the 
American tradition, a man of gentle 
birth, of wide culture, kindly, easy- 


going, tolerant and magnanimous. - 


No more attractive or interestin 
person ever presented himself to the 
view of the American people. He 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


was trained to the law, but early 
abandoned that for farming and for 
politics. He was a learned man, at 
home in the Greek and Latin classics, 
in contemporary English and French 
philosophy, in literature, art, music 
and science. He was the leading ar- 
chitect of his day, designed his home, 
Monticello, and laid out its ounds; 
designed the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the capitol 
at Richmond. He was a musician, a 
gardener, a collector, a student of 
Indian languages, something of an 
historian. He was a great statesman 
—and a great politician: he could 
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write the classic Declaration of In- 
dependence, organize a_ political 

arty, and push through a program 
of practical reform. 

But above all, Jefferson was a 
democrat — passionately humani- 
tarian in his views. He had a buoy- 
ant faith in people and thought that 
government existed only to advance 
the welfare and happiness of peo- 
ple. He believed that the American 
people had it in their power to cre- 
ate here, in this new world, a Utopia 
— to point the way to the solution of 
problems which for centuries had 
vexed the pongine of the Old World. 
He was sure that people could gov- 
ern themselves, and govern well. He 
was sure that it was the destiny of 
the American people to spread 
across the Continent, carrying with 
them democracy and republicanism. 

Hamilton was not American at all, 
neither by birth nor in his philoso- 
phy. Born on the island of Nevis, he 
had early come to the United States 
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for his education. Here he had 
proved so precocious, so brilliant, 
so eloquent, that he had quickly risen 
to a position of leadership. He was 
by nature a disciplinarian and a real- 
ist, believing in order above all 
things. He had fought bravely in the 
Revolution, emerged to carry on the 
fight for a new and better Union, 
and revealed his capacity for clear, 
cold, unemotional analysis. 

Jefferson was by birth an aristo- 
crat, by conviction a democrat; Ham- 
ilton’s background was humble 
enough, but he was by nature and 
training a thorough-going aristocrat. 
In the masses of the people he had 
no confidence whatsoever, only in 
the aristocracy of birth and of brains. 
In political philosophy he was more 
European than American — more 
like the enlightened despots of con- 
temporary Prussia and Spain and 
France than like the popular leaders 
of the new world. His. -passion was 
the State—the power, the wealth, 
the majesty of the State, and to that 
he would subordinate everything. To 
Jefferson’s notion of social welfare, 
to Jefferson’s idealistic humani- 
tarianism, he was utterly cold. He 
was the otganizer, the disciplinarian, 
the administrator. And ‘rom his van- 
tage point of the Treasury Depart- 
ment he was able to push through an 
organization of government finances 
which more than anything else as- 
sured the new government's success. 

Differing in many things, Jefferson 
and Hamilton agreed on at least one 
— love for America. Both were pas- 
sionately devoted to this new nation, 
both willing to give unselfishly of 
their efforts and talents to serve it. 
Both contributed much to the nation 
—incalculably much. One great 
tradition, democracy, traces to Jef- 
ferson; another, the power of the 
nation, to Hamilton. It is difficult to 
see how the nation could have estab- 
lished itself for a century and a half 
without both inheritances. 
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———---- The “City of Midwood” 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 
nH NNGneNRaaNaed sea naneuenesoesnunensncconecedaeccnsosoneecdsooesoesnatey No. 20 — Midwood High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. ww 


in inset picture at top, Mayor Richard Weise discusses “City” finances with Comp- 
troller Ann Zerbo. Background is the ballot used at last election. Above, Chief 
Justice Marvin Brant and Mayor Weise discuss a disciplinary matter. Below, mem- 
bers of Board of Estimate go over school finances. Board controls expenditures. 


“ , the students and teachers 
of the Midwood High School 
‘community, in order to form 
a system of self-government which will 
help to make our school a better place 
in which to live and work, do hereby 
establish this constitution.” 

This is the preamble of the constitu- 
tion adopted last spring by majority vote 
of the students at the new Midwood 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. Un- 
der this constitution a system of self- 
government has been set up that gives 
the 3,600 students almost complete con- 
trol over their day-to-day activities. 


‘Srbeanennnneancnanennaveny 


There were student doubters who 
asked: “Is this just the same old thing? 
Will the faculty really give us a chance 
to run our government?” And there were 
faculty doubters who wondered if the 
students would merely end up by mak- 
ing a mess of things. 

But the overwhelming majority of 
students and faculty members accepted 
the challenge in the Midwood Argus, 
school newspaper. 

“Let these clear-thinking young Amer- 
icans have their trial and make their 
errors to begin with, as we know they 
shall, for in the end we need have no 
fear as to the soundness and the feasi- 
bility of conducting Midwood on a dem- 
ocratic self-rule basis.” 

Of course, problems related to the 
course of studies, and teaching methods, 
remain in the hands of school authori- 
ties. But many matters formerly handled 
by the principal are now in the hands of 
officials elected by the students. They 
are in charge of practically every phase 
of extra-curricular activities. And any- 
thing relating to the student's welfare 
in school is handled by student officials. 


Mr. Jacob L. Bernstein, chairman of 
social studies and originator of Mid- 
wood’s self-government plan, sums up 
the experiment in these words: “We are 
willing to allow students to make mis- 
takes.” There have to be faculty advisors 
around, he explains, to see that serious 
mistakes are not made. But, at present, 
he adds, the main job of the faculty 
advisors is not to run the “City of Mid- 
wood,” but to convince the students 
that the faculty wants them to run it. 

The Mayor, Chief Justice, Comptrol- 
ler, Secretary, and other officials of the 
“City of Midwood” were elected last 
October. Campaign expenditures, and 
election tactics were regulated by the 

t of Elections under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Barnett Pulik, faculty 
advisor of the “City.” 
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Members of the legislative branch of 
the — also were elected last 


October. There is a City Council com- 
posed of home room representatives 
elected every term. Each home room 


elects one representative to the Council. 
A Council ident is elected by the 
members of the Council. 


The Board of Estimate is composed 
of the Mayor, Comptroller, Secretary, 
and Chief Justice. Each term (or class) 
eleets One representative to serve on the 
Board, and the Council President also is 
a member of the Board of Estimate. 

All general laws must pass both 
branches of the legislature (Council and 
Board of Estimate) and be signed by the 
Mayor. Bills vetoed by the Mayor may 
be passed over his veto by a 2/8 vote of 
both houses. 

The control over finances held by the 
Board of Estimate is worth special atten- 
tion. Each department, club, and extra- 
curricular activity must apply to the 
Board for any money needed for the 
school year. The Comptroller, with the 
advice of the faculty G. O, (General 
Organization) treasurer, then draws up 
a budget for hearings by the Board of 
Estimate. The totai amount of the 
budget is then divided by the number of 
pupil citizens in the “City” (making al- 
lowances for pupils who do not or can- 
not pay their taxes) and the tax rate is 
then announced. The tax rate (G. O. fee 
paid by each student) therefore depends 
on the number of community services, 
and upon the willingness of school-citi- 
zens to fulfill their financial obligations. 

The executive power of the “City of 
Midwood” is held | by the Mayor, who 
presides over the Board of Estimate and 
appoints the commissioners who head 
the following departments: 

Safety and Sanitation; Athletics, 
School Decoration; Publications; Food 
Service; Elections; Welfare; Secretarial 
Service; Recreation; Attendance; Civil 
Service. At present, the Department of 
Civil Service is making an analysis of all 
jobs in the “City” to determine the quali- 
fications needed, and establish a merit 
system of appointment. 

The Judicial artment consists of a 
Student Court, headed by the Chief 
Justice. There also are five Associate 
Justices elected by the City Council. 
All punishments imposed by the Student 


Court upon any student shall be effec- - 


tive only when countersigned by the 
faculty advisor associated with this 
activity. 

Student self-government is nar 
supported by Midwood’s principa 
Dr. Jacob M. Ross, who feels that stu- 
dents cannot understand democracy 
through. books alone. “By running the 
‘City of Midwood’ the students will 
learn more about politics, citizenshi 
and good government than‘ they 
from a dozen texts,” he declares. 
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William H. (“Catalyst”) Davis 


Confidence in the People 
Enables Him to Settle Dis- 
putes Without Compulsion 


EWSPAPERMEN often call Wil- 
liam H. Davis of the National 
Defense Mediation Board “a 

labor catalyst.” A little investigation of 
that word tells us a lot about Chairman 
Davis’ suecess as a mediator of labor 
disputes. 

Webster's Dictionary says ap a 
sis means the speeding up of a chemi- 
a reaction by a Sideun which 
itself undergoes no change. And this 
substance is known as a catalyst. 


This definition serves as a good de- 
scription of how Chairman Davis works. 
He listens to both sides of a labor dis- 
pute, and finds where compromises 
may be made by either side. Then he 
gently leads the union and the employer 
toward the. settlement of their quarrel. 
And Chairman Davis lives up to Web- 
ster’s definition of catalyst. 


Throughout the union-employer con- 
ferences thé tuusiec-headed chairman 
sits back calmly and betrays no im- 
patience. If his good nature undergoes 
a change, he keeps it to himself. “There 
are times,” he laughingly says, “when 
I'd like to take an ax and hit them in 
the head.” But then he says: “I've read 
the history of the American people 


rather thoroughly, and I have confi- 


dence in them.” 

. An excellent example of Chairman 
Davis’ ability to act as a “catalyst” 
occurred during the Allis-Chalmers dis- 
pute, which baffled Federal mediation 
officials several months ago. The com- 
pany had $45,000,000 worth of defense 
orders, and its 7,800 employees had 
béen idle for weeks when Mr. Davis 
went to work. 

He talked to the union and manage- 
ment and boiled the controversy down 
to one issue. That issue was a question 
of union security. The union demanded 
=" against the threat of another 
abor organization inside the Allis- 
Chalmers plant. Chairman Davis then 
to cover this issue. It 


and the company that.union member- 
ship would not be required of all em- 
ployees. In less than two days he had 
settled a strike that had lasted 75 days. 
And the union and company spokesmen 
joined in a resolution thanking him for 
is “able, patient and impartial work.” 

At present, Chairman Davis’ job is 
complicated by defense emergency. 
Government officials and industrialists 
insist that labor disputes must not be 
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With soft voice and bulldog face, Wil- 
liam H. Davis cracks one tough nut after 
another. A lawyer and a scholar, he is 
driven by faith in collective bargaining. 


allowed to delay the production of war 
supplies. Labor leaders reply that the 
lens emergency must not be used as 
an excuse to weaken labor's right to 
organize unions. 

Chairman Davis has taken the posi- 
tion that the emergency should not be 
used. “to tear down or build up a 
union.” He has granted labor demands 
for “union security” where he thought 
this step was needed to protect the™ 
union. But in the case of the “captive 
mine” dispute with John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers, the National De- 
fense Mediation Board ruled against 
Lewis. 

Although the job of a “catalyst” is a 
hard one, Chairman Davis likes his 
work. He even calls it “recreation.” He 
is still about the calmest man in Wash- 
ington. That may be because he is not 
new to the national capitol. As a young 
man he worked in the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Patent Office. He also 
studied law at night and became a suc- 
cessful patent attorney with 50 lawyers 
in his own office in New York City. 

In 1984, Mr. Davis was called to 
handle labor controversies for the Fed- 
eral government, and also served on 
President Roosevelt’s special commis- 
sion to England and Sweden in 1938. 
When Governor Lehman of New York 
asked him to become the first chairman 
of the newly organized New York State 
Mediation Board four years ago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis had steamship tickets 
for Europe. 

“If you want a place where people 
can come and talk things over I'll cancel 
my plans,” he’ told the Governor. “If 
you want to use the big stick I am not 
your man.” The Governor accepted this 
common-sense approach to the problem 
of labor mediation, and everyone has 
benefited. 
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WHAT IS OUR NAME? 


By Emily F. Bostwick 


HEN are the ple of our 
WN es to be B ve aed with 
a name which is exclusively 
our.own? 
“Americans,” do you say we are? 
Yes, but so are the Red Men and in- 
habitants of the other Americas. We 
are not even exclusively entitled to the 
distinction of being called North 
Americans. For that term applies as 
well to Canadians and Mexicans, and 
why should we monopolize it? There 
are also Central Americans. And think 
how large South America is! 
The strange thing about it is the way 
the other Americans in the other Amer- 
icas seem to acquiesce in applying the 


term “Americans” to us. Of course they 
don’t like it, but perhaps they are re- 
signed to it. 

People who speak Chinese live in 
China, and are called Chinese. Dwellers 
in England speak English, and are 
called English. Those who live in Hol- 
land speak Dutch, and are called 
Dutchmen. Dwellers in various parts 
of South America each have their dis- 
tinctive names — Brazilians, Chileans, 
Peruvians, etc. 

We have our proud country and 
government of the United States, but 
we cannot call ourselves United Sta- 
tians. That sounds absurd. Many of our 
people are descended from English 
stock; we all speak English, and yet we 
are not En “ay 

Even Mr. Webster, who compiled a 
dictionary for us, had this to say: 





A. MAP STUDY: PERU, ECUA- 
DOR AND COLOMBIA 
Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 
1. The country which is named for a 
degree of latitude is 


. The country which has had a dis- 


pute with Chile over the nitrate 
provinces is 
. Before Panama became indepen- 
dent it was part of ——_____ 





. The first university in the New 
World (older than Harvard) was 
at “ 

. The ancient civilized Indians of 
western South America were the 





. Brazil is the largest producer of 
coffee in the world; the second 
largest is 

. Recent conflicts over disputed ter- 
ritories took place between 

cal 
. The Caribbean ports of Colombia 


are and 











B. WHAT DO THESE WORDS 
MEAN? 


Choose the best answer to complete 
each of these statements. 


1. The closed shop means that work- 
ers must (a) join the union before 
getting work in the industry, (b) 
join the union within a specified 
time after being employed, fe) 
join a union. 
. The union shop means that work- 
ers must (a) join the union before 
getting work in the industry, (b) 
join the union within a ified 
time after being enplevel, Ga not 


join a union. 


) not 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


3. “Captive” coal mines are those 
which are (a) completely union- 
ized, (b) controlled by the rail- 
roads, (c) owned by the steel 
companies. 

. Neutrality means, historically, (a) 
being impartial in a war, ¢b) giv- 
ing aid to a belligerent, but not 
entering a “shooting war,” (c) en- 

gaging only in a naval war, not 

mi 


itary war. 


C. ATTITUDE INDICATOR ON 
LABOR 


Circle A if you agree with the state- 
ment, D if you disagree. - 

1. A D Labor unions are necessary 
for the defense of workers’ 
rights. 

Labor unions are run by 
radicals and agitators. 

The right to strike should 
not be granted at any time. 
The right to strike should 
be denied to all workers in 
time of crisis. 

Business leaders know bet- 
ter what is good for workers 
than the workers. 

Business organizations like 
the National Assn. of 

Manufacturers and the Iron 
and Steel Institute are bene- 
ficial. 


Workers should organize by 
craft, not by industry. 
Only skilled workers should 
be allowed to have unions. 
As much violence in labor - 
disputes is caused by em- 
ployers as by employees. 

An employer has the right 
to run his business without 
any control by workers. 


2. AD 


8. A D 
4.AD 


. AD 


6. A D 








“American—of, or pertaining to, 
America, or the United States. A native 
of America; originally an American 
aborigine; now a person of European 
descent born in America; a citizen of 
the United States.” (Since he wrote 
those words, the term has been ex- 
tended so that persons of Asiatic de- 
scent, born in this country, are also 
American citizens.) 

The last phrase — that an American 
is a “citizen of the United States,” 
seems strange. Citizens of the other 
Americas would seem to.have as much 
right to be called Americans, as have 
we, but even they, I think, use the ex- 
pression when referring to us. 

What the name should be which may 
fit us exclusively, who knows? 

The. same eminent authority whom 
we have quoted gives the following 
definition of “Columbia,” as “America, 
the United States; in honor of Co- 
lumbus.” We all know what country 
we have in mind when we sing “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” But 
Colombia, in South America, evidently 
had the same hero in mind when they 
spelled the name of their country with 
an o instead of the u we use. 

The tale is told of the Red Man in 
the West Indies of 1492, who said, 
“Oh, go ‘long, Colum. We don’t want 
to be discov.” Should we take it for 
granted today that the famous mariner 
came especially to find a new land for 
us, “Americans”? 

We know that Columbus thought he 
was looking for India, when he hap- 
pened to come ashore on a land which 
was not on his chart, and which he had 
not known existed. So he called the 
red men he discovered here Indians, 
and now we have to distinguish them as 
“American Indians” to differentiate 
them from Indians in India, whom he 
thought he was beholding. ; 

“A Man Without a Country” is a 
pitiable creature, but a country without 
a proper name for its citizens is piti- 
able, too. 

It is quite evident we are more-or- 
less of a “happen-so.” No one came ex- 
pressly to fel us. 

Now that we are here, and have 
made something of ourselves, why 
should we not make a name our- 
selves? Who will propose one 
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MY 
FAVORITE 


UT in Hollywood RKO has 
Oi finished making a new 
movie called Playmates. It’s 
the story of a band leader who 


HERE S 





wants to be an actor. The fun begins ~. 


when he tries to play Shakespeare 


with a southern drawl. The drawl is - 


genuine, too, for it belongs to Kay 
Kyser. 

“The folks back home ought to get 
a big laugh out of this picture,” Kay 
remarked as he settled himself in an 
easy chair. He waved a hand toward 
the bookcase in his Waldorf suite. 
“You see,” he explained, “I used to 
think that guy Shakespeare was an 
awful headache, Why should I read 
some old graybeard that had been 
dead for three hundred years? 
“hakespeare was spinach, I said.” 

“What made. you change your 
mind?” I asked. 

“I changed my mind when I heard 
john Barrymore read Hamlet's so- 
liloquy,” he replied. “He plays with 
me in the new movie. Believe me, I 
have never heard anything more 
beautifuls Everybody on the set had 
o stop and listen, it was that mov- 
ing. You'll agree he’s wonderful 
when you see the picture,” 

“I'm looking forward to hearing 
vou recite Mare Antony’s speech.” 

“Oh, that,” he grinned. “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen, lend me yo 
eahs!” Kay declaimed, strutting to 
the center of the floor. He was back 
in the role of college cut-ug< “For 
that part I wear a tricky costume, 
with a robe, sandals that lace up, 
and a helmet with a Fuller brush on 
top! I really go to town as Marc 
Antony!” 

“Do you play any other Shake- 
spearean roles in the movie?” : 

“Yes, I do scenes from various 
plays. You see, John Barrymore is 
teaching me to be an actor—or trying 
to. I’m supposed to burlesque Shake- 
speare. Funny part of it is, though, 
I never really appreciated Shake- 
speare until I made this comedy. He 
is not only the world’s greatest mas- 
ter of the English language, but he’s 

(319 words to end of first column) 
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also a grand guy. He really under- 
stands people, and what he says is 
just as true today as it was over three 
hundred years ago. Why, the com- 
mon people flocked to his plays in 
those days. Everything he wrote was 
a hit! Now I wonder what was the 
matter with me that I didn’t get to 
know him long ago.” 

“Tell me about 
books.” 

“When | was in school,” Kay re- 
plied, “books were in the same class 
with Shakespeare.” 

“Spinach, you mean.” 

“Definitely. But I finally woke up. 
I discovered what I was missing. I 
found out that the people I admired 
were acquainted with those old clas- 
sics. Smarty Kay felt pretty ignorant. 
He decided he better start reading. 
Well, I’m still reading every minute 
I get, Mark Twain, O. Henry, 
Charles Dickens, all the books I 
should have read years ago, and get- 
ting a big kick out of them, too! Ot 
course, I enjoy modern writers like 
Ernest Hemingway, A. J. Cronin, 
and Kenneth Roberts. But they have 


your favorite 


_ nothing on the old timers.” 


“It took you a long while to get 
interested in reading, but how about 
music?” I inquired. “I suppose that 
was different.” 

“Yes, it was, for two reasons. The 
first reason .was my own interest in 
music; the second reason was the 
kind of family in which | grew up. 
They were all fond of good music, 
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Kay Kyser Went to College in 
North Carolina But He Found 
Shakespeare in Hollywood 


so naturally they talked about it, at 
breakfast and dinner and around the 
fireplace at night. I was the youngest 
of six, so I just had to listen. In that 
way I got to know Wagner, Mendels- 
sohn, Tschaikowsky, the three B's, 
and all the other great composers. 
My family talked about art in the 
same way. Every night we'd have a 
little quiz program of our own. My 
mother and father would ask ques- 
tions about Michelangelo, Raphael, — 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, and the other 
masters, and we chillun would try to 
answer them. We enjoyed it more 
than cards or chess.” 

“Have you any special favorites in 
music or art?” 

“Yes, in music I especially love 
Wagner. In Lohengrin, for exam- 
ple, there is.magnificent drama, ma- 
jestic and deeply moving. Of course, 
I like modern music, too. I can enjoy 
an evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera, then go to Harlem and listen 
to the boys up there go to town. 

“In art,” Kay continued, “I like the 
old masters. ‘The Last Supper’ is 
wonderful, so is Raphael’s “Madonna 
of the Chair’.” 

“Tell me how you got your start 
in music. 

“I got my start following a min- 
strel band with a soap box and a 
hammer,” he grinned. “I was four 
years old at the time.” 

“Well; you made an early begin- 
ning,” I observed. 

“Yes, and that’s important. So 
many kids ask me what's the best 
way to get into a band. Well, I don’t 
advocate grabbing a hammer and 
following one down the street, but I 
do tell them to begin studying music 
early. Some boys think it’s sissy to 
take music lessons, but if they want 
to join a band, it’s the only thing to 
do. They can’t wait until they're 
twenty, then decide to be musicians.” 

“You had your own dance band at 
twenty, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I organized a little dance 
band at the University of North 
Carolina. We played at all the col- 
lege proms. That's a mighty good 
way for kids to get a start.” 

(889 words to end of page) 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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— 
About Antonin Dvorak 


E year 1941 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of 
Antonin Dvorak, the great Czech 
composer who visited America in 
1892 as head of the National Con- 
servatory of Music in New York. Dur- 
ing his three-year stay in our coun- 
try he composed his most famous 
symphony — No. 5, “From the New 
World” — based on our own Negro, 
Indian and cowboy songs — Ameri- 
can music. That symphony, which is 
one of the most popular and best- 
loved works in the modern reper- 
tory, was given its world premiere 
in New York forty-eight years ago 
this month — an occasion which will 
be celebrated over the land during 
this, Dvorak’s centenary year. 


CAST 


ANTONIN Dvorak Composer at age 
of 50, genial, slow, Bohemian accent 

f Typical young Americans 

Dvorak’s American 

friend, rapid speech, about 40 years 
Rogers’ wife 

PORTER ....| 


ie pee dialect 


Bohemian dialect 
MUSIC 


Symphony No. 5—“From the New 
Antonin Dvorak 
Roll, Jordan, Roll............ . Negro Choir 
Lone Prairie .................Cowboys, guitar 
Bass Voices, 


Band or Choral 
group 
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SONG OF THE 


ANNOUNCER: Song of the New World. 

Music: New Wortp SympHony—Ist 
movement. (up and under) 

ANNOUNCER: Today we present 
“Song of the New World,” a story of the 
discovery of music in America by the 
Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvorak. 
Already famous in Europe, Dvorak 
turned his eyes to “America, the New 
World from which such wondrous 
stories came across the ocean. Dvorak 
was 50 years old when he arrived in 
New York. 

Sounp: Boat whistles, pier noises, 
baggage carts, etc. 

Cuorus: Greetings and exclamations 
such as “There he is,” “I don’t see him,” 
“Hello, old fellow,” etc. 

STEwarp (on mike): Carry your bag, 
sir? 

Dvorak: No, thank you. 

STewarp: Carriage, sir? 

Dvorak: No — don’t trouble, boy. 

Reporter: Pardon, sir. Aren’t you the 
famous Dr. Antonin Dvorak? 

Dvorak (laughs): Yes, I'm Dvorak. 
How did you know? 

REporTER: By pictures of you, sir. 
(rapidly) I'm a reporter from the Her- 
ald, sir. Do you expect to stay long? 
How do you like America? 

Dvorak (laughs): Well, I’ve just 
seen this dock. 

Reporter: Then you've never been 
to the United States before? 

Dvorak: No, this is my first visit. It’s 
a new world — a new world. 

Reporter: Dr. Dvorak, are you plan- 
ning to conduct an orchestra? Did you 
compose any music on your way over? 
Where are you staying while you're in 
New York? 

Dvorak: Just a minute, young man. 
Do you expect me to answer three ques- 
tions at once? 

Rocers: I'll answer them for you. 

Dvorak: Lk 5 Rogers, my friend! 

Rocers: Welcome to America, Dr. 
Dvorak! 

Dvorak: My dear friend, it’s good 
to see a familiar face. 

Rocers: It’s good to see you. Did you 
enjoy your trip? Were there any musi- 
cians aboard? Did you give them a 
concert? 

Dvorak: You're as bad as this re- 
porter. How is Mrs. Rogers? 

Rocers: She’s waiting dinner for us, 
Antonin. Let’s find a hansom cab. 

Dvorak: What a royal welcome to 
America! 

Music: New Worvp SympHony—3rd 
movement. 

Mrs. Rocers: More coffee, Dr. 
Dvorak? 

Dvorak: One more, if you please. 


A New Radio Play 


Sounp: Pouring ot liquid, dishes and 
silver. 

Mrs. Rocers: Mr. Rogers and I can’t 
wait until we return to Paris and Vienna 
and Prague. There is real culture! 

Dvorak: Yes, our cities are wonder- 
ful. But here in New York I feel some- 
thing that Europe lacks — a newness, a 
freshness. Europe is old, tired. America 
— it is young, lively. We move slowly — 
here people step quickly. 

Rocers: Yes, we step quickly, all 
right — for business and more business. 
But not for music — art — literature — 
the culture that you enjoy in Europe. 

Dvorak: Those are strong words, Mr. 
Rogers. But-you forget one thing. Less 
than 100 years ago, this land was a 
wilderness . . . wild animals . . . forests. 
Now it is a flourishing country. Why, 
you've only begun to live! 

Mrs. Rocers: Perhaps — but when 
we want art or music, we must go to 
Europe. We'll never have it. 

Dvorak: Impossible, Mrs. Rogers. 
America has its culture — perhaps an 
even greater culture than ours in 
Europe. 

a (laughs): Culture? Where is 
it 

Dvorak: You must search for it — as 
you did for gold in California. It’s there 
— waiting to be discovered. 

Mrs. Rocers: Just for argument, 
what music have we? Can you name 
one American composer? One great 
American anne 

Dvorak: No, not yet. But before lon 
there will be dozens. In 50 years you'll 
be leading the world. Europe will be 
strangled by its wars, its hatreds, its 
oppression. Then America will become 
the center of culture in the world — 
European artists will-flock to this coun- 
try to breathe your free air and create 
great music and art. 

Rocers: If what you say is true, then 
it should ‘be here now. vii 

Dvorak: Of course, but it must first 
be discovered, nourished, developed. 

Mrs. Rocers: I'm afraid you don’t 
know America or you wouldn’t speak so. 

Dvorak: On the contrary, perhaps I 
see what your eyes fail to see —the 
beauty of a new world. 

Mrs. Rocers: Then why don’t you 
discover it for us, Dr. Dvorak? 

Dvorak: I discover it? Yes, I will, 
I am—but you must give me time 
to see your country. 

Rocers: You'll see nothing outside of 
i York. There’s only sar heres be- 
yond. 

Dvorak: Nevertheless, my dear 








‘NEW WORLD 


By Rose Schneideman 


triends, I believe that before long you 
will say “Dvorak was right, America has 
music. 

Mrs. Rocers: But where shall yo 
took for it? : 

Dvorak: I'll travel till 1 find it. 

Rocers: Travel? Where? 

Dvorak: First South — then West — 
perhaps the Northwest. I shall see 
America — all of it. 

Mrs. Rocers: Have you a plan? 

Dvorak: No, no plan. But this I 
know. Wherever there are people, there 
is music. I shall go to the people. They 
will not disappoint me! 

Music: New Worip SympHony—Srd 
movement. (fade under sound) 


Sounp: Train whistles, grinding of. 


wheels, puffing of steam engine. 
Dvorak: ere are we, porter? 


Porter: In Go’ga, sir. 

Dvorak: Go’ga? Perhaps I'll get off. 
Porter: What town, sir? 

Dvorak: I don’t know yet. 
Porter: Youse gwine some place and 


dunno where youse gwine? 
Dvorak: That's right. Tm looking for 


a place with people—your people, 
porter. 

Porter (alarmed): Ma_ people? 
Wha’ma people done? 

Dvorak: I don’t mean your own fam- 
ily, porter. I mean Negroes. 

Porter: Negroes? How many? 

Dvorak: Hundreds — thousands. I 
want to meet them, hear them sing. 

Porter: Oh, dey sing. Can’t stop ‘em. 

Dvorak: Where are those who sing? 

Porter: In Go'ga. Cuthbert — my li] 
town. Das where you'll hea ‘em. Dey’'ll 
sing to break you’ hea't. 

Dvorak: They'll sing to break your 
‘eart — that’s it! That's what I want to 
hear! People who will sing to break 
your heart. 

sade in): Negro Choir— 
“Kou, jordan, Roll.” 

Dvorak: It is beautiful, very beauti- 
ful. Who trained your people to sing 
like that? 

Minister: Bless yo’ hea’t, Mr. Dvo- 
rak, Dey’s not trained. Dey jes’ sing. Ma 
whole congr’gation jes’ sing out. If dey’s 
happy dey jes’ sing — if dey’s sad, dey 
jes sing. , 

Dvorak: Who composed the music? 

MINISTER: Compose? Wha’s dat? My 
people heah singin’ in de cradle an’ 
singin’ in de fiel’s. Dey caint lib widout 
singin’, 

Music: “Roll, Jordan, Roll” (up and 
under) 


Sounp: Train’ whistles and wheels _ 


grinding, puffing of engine, brakes, sta- 
tion noises. 

gga Ain’t yo’ gwine fo’ a stretch, 
sir 

Dvorak: Is there time, porter? 

Porter: Yassah! Ten minutes. 

Dvorak: Where are we? 

Porter: Texas, sir. Pasidio, dey calls 
it. Right dis way, sir. 

Sounp: Shouting cowboys — “Yippee” 
etc. Laughter. 

Music: “Lone Prairie” sung by boys 
and accompanied on the guitar. 

Dvorak: What’s going on out here? 

Porter: Dey’s cowboys. _ 

Dvorak: What song are they singing? 

Porter: Dat? Dat’s “Lone Prairie.” 

Sounp: Applause after song. 

Music: “Lone Prairie” continues as 
train leaves station. 

Guarp: aap - 

Sounpb: of engine, grinding of 
wheels, ete. : ee 

Music: Snatches of “Roll, Jordan, 
Roll,” “Lone Prairie” as train gains 
speed, then under sound. 

Sounp: Grinding of brakes. 

Porter: Fifteen minute stop, sir. 

Dvorak: Where are we now, porter? 

Porter: Oklahoma—Wewoka, jes’ a 
lil town. . 

Dvorak: Any cowboys at the station? 

Porter: Mebbee — but ah’ spects ‘ll 
be Injuns — Kickapoo Injuns. 

Sounp: Beating of drums in back- 
ground. (fade in) 

Porter: Yassir! Dey’s here, big as 
life. Dey gives a good show, sir, dancin’ 
an’ all. 

Dvorak: No singing? 

Porter: Dey sure does, sir. Not lak 
ma folks, but maghty nice, — yassir. 

Music: Indian tribe songs accom- 
panied by tom-toms. 

Sounp: Applause, jingle of coins, 
drums continue under train noises, 
whistle and engine noise, until the sound 
of brakes brings a decrease in train 
sounds. 

Guarp: Spillville — Spillville. 

Porter: Spillville, Iowa, sir. : 

Dvorak: Spillville? This is my sta- 


. tion, porter. My bag, please. My own 


people live here. 
Porter: Your people, sir? 


Dvorak: Bohemians! I’m staying 


here for a long visit. 

Cuorvus: Greetings of Welcome. 

Voice: Welcome, Herr Dvorak. 
Schnell, schnell, boys. Let’s play our 
welcome to the good doctor. . 

Music: Czech Folk Dance (fade 
under ) 

MontaceE: All train sounds inter- 
min with music of “Roll, Jordan, 
Roll” — “Lone Prairie” — “Indian Tribe 


Song” and Czech folk dance. (fade and 
pause) 

Rocers: You are joking, Antonin. Be 
serious. Tell us what you have dis- 
covered. 

Dvorak: The songs of the Negro, the 
cowboy and the allen. I've unearthed 
untold wealth. 

Rocers: We've heard them. They 
have no meaning for serious musicians. 

Dvorak: My friend, if you saw a 
diamond fresh from the earth, you 
would not admire it either. Yet, when 
the expert has given it his time and the 
benefit of his experience, it becomes a 
glittering jewel. And so it is with music 
— American music, Eastern music — all 
music. 

Rocers: Then you believe we must 
bear this music with our minds? 

Dvorak: And our souls! it is music 
from the hearts of the people — about 
their sorrows and joys. 

Rocers: Didn’t you promise to prove 
that America had its own music? 

Dvorak: I did! 

Rocers: But you haven't proved it — 
you've merely told us it was there. 

Dvorak: Ah, my friend, that’s where 
you are wrong. I am composing a sym- 
phony. 

Rocers: An American symphony? 

Dvorak: A symphony from and for 
the New World. I used the heart song 
of the Negro in a setting of American 
freedom and beauty. 

Rocers: I have been stubborn, An- 
tonin. Perhaps you are right. When will 
it be finished? 

Dvorak: Very soon — in fact, within 
the month. 

‘ oe Then it can be performed by 

e National Symphony Society right 
here in New York!” j ae 

Dvorak: Of course, if they will have 
it. Who conducts? 

Rocers: Anton Seidl. 

(Concluded on page 24) 





| MUST GO DOWN TO THE SEAS AGAIN 


which is most widely read right 

now is his recently published 
In the Mill. The mill is the carpet 
factory in Yonkers, New York, where 
the present poet laureate of Eng- 
land worked when he was a young 
man. Worked, and dreamed of writ- 
ing, and, because he wanted to write, 
read for the first time the great 
poets of the world. All through the 
book run the two themes which we 
always think of when we think of 
Masefield, love of beauty and love 
of the sea. On Sundays, when he 
was not reading, he explored the 
walks along the Hudson and the 
Palisades across the river. He 
thought with longing of his old life 
as a sailor, a longing he later put 
into words: 


To book of John Masefield’s 


“I hunger for the sea’s edge, the 
limits of the land, 

Where the wild old Atlantic is shout- 
ing on the sand.” 


This hunger for “the windy, green, 
unquiet sea” pervades much of Eng- 
lish poetry, and of American poetry 
too. Reading Masefield, we hear the 
voice of one of the oldest passions 
of the race of man. “The curve of a 
thin, blue finger” beckons to us all. 
We all love “blue water where the 
tall ships ride.” 


“The wings of gulls that beat eter- 
nally 
And haunt old harbors with their 


silver cry” 


as Daniel Whitehead Hicky puts 
it, haunts all of literature too. Even 
in an old Anglo-Saxon poem, “The 
Seafarer,” an unknown sailor sang: 


“Hail flew in hard showers 
And nothing I heard 
But the wrath of the waters 
The icy cold way .. .” 


So, for all Masefield’s frequent 
touches of modern realism (read 
“The Everlasting Mercy” for a real- 
istic description of a prize fight), his 

irit is as old as literature and life 
and will live as long as men live. We 


feel rather like cheering as we read 
the story of the boy who ran away 
to sea and who kept through all the 
hard, tough life of a sailor, a farm 
hand, a mill hand, a bar tender, the 
unquenchable love of adventure and 
beauty. In his poem “Cargoes” the 
contrast he pictures between the age- 
old romantic allure of sea trading 
and its present commercial cheap- 
ness must have a special appeal for 
the man who wrote it: 


“Quinquireme of Nineveh from. dis- 
tant Ophir 

Rowing home to haven in sunny 
Palestine, 

With a cargo of ivory, 

And apes and peacocks, 

Sandalwood, cedarwood, and sweet 


white wine. 


Stately Spanish galleon coming from 
the Isthmus, 

Dipping through the tropics by the 
palm-green shores, 

With a cargo of diamonds, 

Emeralds, amethysts, 

Topazes, and cinnamon, and gold 
moidores. 


Dirty British coaster with a salt- 
caked smoke stack, 

Butting through the channel in the 
mad March days, 

With a cargo of Tyne coal, 

Road rail, pig st 

Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin 
trays.” 


Masefield, I Swinburne, 
Byron—they have all written glori- 





ous 
“A Song in Time of Order” has lines 
with some of the old Anglo-Saxon 
directness: 


“In the teeth of the hard glad 
weather, 
In the blown wet face of the sea.” 


Arnold’s “The Forsaken Merman” 
pictures a more dreamlike ocean of 


.“Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep. . . 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye. . .” 


An old song by Allan Cunningham 
has probably made many a boy, per- 
haps Masefield himself, dream of 
running away to sea: 


“A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


‘Oh, for a soft,.and gentle wind!’ 

I heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high; 

ek white waves heaving high, my 
ys, 

The good ship tight and free — 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men afe we. 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

But hark the music, mariners! 

The wind is piping loud; 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free — 

While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea.” 


A much less famous poem — one 
of the “Songs in Absence” by Arthur 
Hugh Clough — has lines of haunt- 
ing appeal: 

“On stormy nights when wild north- 

westers rave, 

How proud a thing to fight with wind 

and wave! 


The dripping sailor on the reeling 
mast 


Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it 
past. 

Where lies the land to which the ship 
would g)? 

Far, far ahead, is all her seamen 
know. 

And where the land she travels from? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can 
say.” 

1 From Poems, by John Masefield, By permission 

of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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about school and college an 

the people and problems 
which go to make your education 
what it is. If you acquired any new 
light on the school environment or 
found increased enjoyment in the 
people around you, then your read- 
ing was worth while. 

This month the “design for read- 
ing” will be in a somewhat broader 
pattern, covering subjects of wider 
social implication. It makes no dif- 
ference whether in your future ca- 
reer you are one of the vast number, 
of Americans whose income is only 
a thousand dollars a year or whether 
- you are one of the few with a mil- 
lion, you will still have to reckon 
with a social order including the 
other fellow. Your position with re- 
gard to the people around you will 
be even more important if you are 
just one of the Spe majority able 
to get along and struggling to do 
much better. 

Or suppose you find yourself at 
the age of twenty-two unable to get 
the right kind of work — not through 
lack of ambition but because modern 
methods of mass production have 
put thousands of men out of fac- 
tories and old age protection laws 
have guaranteed much older men a 
better chance in competition with 
you for the same job. Such condi- 
tions will call for considerable per- 
sonal philosophy and a very Joie 
outlook 6a _Ute: 

“When you get out of school, then 


L: month you were readin 


you'll know . . .” Haven't you heard - 


people say that and wondered what 
the special secret was on the other 
side of school in that vague exist- 
ence known as “life”? Well, there 
isn’t any secret. You're as much a 
part of life now as you ever will be 
— perhaps more so. But it is true 
that your economic and social condi- 
tions may be different; and just as a 
number of authors have been inter- 
ested in school and college. affairs, 
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DESIGN FOR READING 


How to Get Maximum Enjoyment 
Out of Books for Today’s World 


2. The American Social Sce 
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By Alfred T. Hill 


Culver Military Academy 


many others have thought about 
strikes and slums, capital and labor, 
and racial differences and social dif- 
ferences that make American society 
so complicated today. 


Possibly the books this month will 
give you an insight into the lives 
of people at different levels of so- 
ciety so that although you may 
never be either a bank president or 
a sharecropper, you may have some 
insight into the feelings and thoughts 
of each. For instance, you may read 
a modern classic of the stage called 
The Hairy Ape, by Eugene O'Neill. 


This is the story of a ship’s stoker | 


who tried to find his place in the 
scheme of things. Poor Yank, the 
hero, felt that he was the important 
man in our world of machines be- 
cause, as he expressed it: 

“I start somep’n and de woild moves! 
It. . .dat’s me! de new dat’s moiderin’ 
de old! I'm de ting in coal dat makes 
it boin; I’m steam and oil for de en- 
gines; I’m de ting in de noise dat makes 
yuh hear it; I'm smoke and express 
trains and steamers and factory whistles; 
I'm de ting in gold dat makes money; 
and I’m what makes iron into steel!” 


But somehow the world did not see 


Yank in the same light, and he was . 


doomed to much suffering and dis- 
illusionment in his search for his 
social niche. 

For two authors writing about 
middle-class America in novels 
which have ranked among the best 


sellers you should turn to Sinclair 


Lewis and Booth Tarkington. Lewis 
holds a rather bitter mirror up to 
business men and their wives and 
children. But Booth Tarkington is 
more mildly satirical in his friendly 
approach to the average family. 
Many a girl has found a sympathetic 
literary friend in Alice of Alice 
Adams, with her social ambitions 
and her family handicaps; while 
many a oy has found understand- 
ing in the father-and-son problem of 
Turmoil. 


Has cote Sh. Sak dale 
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Here is your list for the month 
with the hope that it will bring you 
pleasure and information. 


Novels 


Babbitt, Dodsworth, Main Street, and 
Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


All four of these famous novels pre- 
sent a readable and penetrating satire 
on middle-class American society. With 
their recognized literary excellence they 
are among the most important of this 
generation. 


The Plutocrat, (Doubleday Doran, N. 
Y.), Turmoil, Alice Adams, The 
Magificent Ambersons, by Booth 
Tarkington, Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. 

These four books by one of America’s 
best known and best loved writers treat 
the problems of ordinary families. One 
of Tarkington's chief interests is in sen- 
sitive young men and women in con- 
flict with the unsympathetic attitude 
and behavior of the older generation. 

His humor is delightful, and his satire 

is always kindly. 


The Late George Apley, by John P. 
Marquand, Little Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

This is an understanding, though sa- 
tirical, view of the traditions, ideals, 
manners, and prejudices which char- 
acterized Boston’s “Back Bay Society” 
of a generation ago. 


Silas Crockett, by Mary Ellen Chase, 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

In this stirring New England chron- 
icle the author shows how changing in- 
dustrial conditions affect the lives of 
four generations of a seafaring family 
from the days of the clipper ship down 
through the era of steam. 


My Antonia, by Willa Cather, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, Mass. 


Antonia, the central figure in a Bo- 
hemian family, typifies important phases 
of Americanization as she struggles from 
childhood to maturity among the hard- 


ships of farm life in Nebraska. 
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Giants in the Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag, 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
This is a powerful story of the strug- 
les of a Norwegian pioneer family in 
uth Dakota. The conflicts are be- 
tween man and nature and American 
ways. 


Plays 


The Hairy Ape, by Eugene O'Neill, 
Horace Liveright, Inc., N. Y. 
Yank, a ship’s stoker, struggles vio- 
lently with social forces too profound 
for him to understand in his search for 
a place in the scheme of life. 


Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson, Dra- 
matists Play Service, Inc., N. Y. 

In a remarkable combination, of real- 

ism and romance, Anderson leads his 

hero to the conclusion that love is 


; "ey," 
> Be 


sA- 


properties the dramatist uses the stage 
manager in a new technique to act as 
commentator and guide to the - 
formance. Family life at Grover’s Cor- 
ners, New Hampshire, is made to rep- 
resent a fragment of the universe with 
a reference to typical American 
philosophy. 
Philadelphia Story, by Philip. Barry, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., N. Y. 
Here is a satire on Philadelphia “ igh 
e 


‘ society” in which Tracy Lord, 


daughter of a wealthy family, discovers 
through disillusioning experiences that 
the true values of life are not always 
among the working classes. 


Poetry 


All libraries will contain collections 
of the following poets who are inter- 


the 


Woodceut by Lynd-“Ward from ‘‘Education and Economic Well-Being in American Democracy’’ (Educational Policies Com.) 


greater than revenge. This play is a 
modern tragedy of the highest order 
with a setting in the underworld of 
New York. 


It Can't Happen Here, by Sinclair 
Lewis, Dramatists Play Service, 
Inc., N. Y. (Also in novel form, 
Doubleday Doran). 

The setting is Vermont; the time is 
1936-39; the idea is to show how the 
United States would look under the 
grasp of Nazi dictatorship and to give 
us sharp warning. 


Porgy, by Du Bose Heyward, Nelson 
Publishing Co., Toronto, Canada. 

This is a vivid picture of love and 
sacrifice and pathos in the heart of 
Negro life in Catfish Row, Charleston, 
S. C. It ranks high as one of the most 
popular and wolasteahiok studies of 
the Negro. 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder, Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., N. Y. 
In this fantasy without scenery or 


ested in the American social scene: Carl 
Sandburg, Robert Frost, Amy Lowell, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 

Here are some anthologies partic- 
ularly appealing to the modern genera- 
tion. 

Poems for a Machine Age, Horace J. 

McNeill, McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 
Chief Modern Poets in England and 

America, Sanders & Nelson, Macmil- 

lan Co., N. Y. 

The American —— Carl Sandburg, 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., N. Y. 
Modern American Poetry, Louis Unter- 

meyer, Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 


Non-Fiction 
Understanding America, W. H. Cun- 
ningham, Harcourt, Brace, N. Y. 
With contributions by such well- 
known writers as Walter Lippmann, 
Deems Taylor, John R. Tunis, and 
James Truslow Adams this collection 
throws light upon such problems as 





bic opinion, business, and .Gilhuel 
velopments. This is a readable and in- 
structive group of essays. 


Life in America, Non-Fiction, M. D. 

Hoffman, Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

This collection contains essays in- 
tended to interpret a cross-section of 
American life as it develops from yester- 
day to today. 


The Robber Barons, Matthew Joseph- 
son, Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
This is a vivid account of the un- 
scrupulous amassing of fortunes in 
America by the great capitalists who 
built the foundation of our present eco- 
nomic structure. 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
: This is a v paapeen ee 
ormative, modern b: cov 
a broad view of ‘atbieel aged aan 
tional events as seen through the pene- 
trating eyes of one of America’s most | 
critical jo i 
The reading this month may arouse 
some questions or complaints or stir 
some emotions on your part, in which 


‘case, this is your chance to air your 


views. Send a letter, poem, short story, 
essay, or book review to this column 
so as to share your a and thoughts 
with others. Address contributions 
to: Design for Reading, The Round 
Table, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St. 
New York City. Here are some sug- 
gested topics to use as a point of de- 
parture, but you are urged to use titles 
and subjects of your own if you prefer 
them. 


Topics to Write About 


1. On Hunting for a Job (A letter or 
familiar essay). 

2. Why Did You Let Things Get This 
Way? (A complaint to the older 
generation). 

. This is station U.S.A. (A broad- 
cast from the youth of America). 

. I Disagree With Sinclair Lewis 
About American Business Men. 

. Steel, Smoke, and Whistle (verse). 
The Song of the Piston (verse). 
Time Clock (verse). 

. Wanted: girl, typist, general office 
work, small s , high school 
reference. (A personal essay or a 
short oar gh 

. “But, Dad, I don’t want to go into 
your business . . .” (A father-and- 
son dialogue). “ 

. The Boss's Son (A one-act play or 
short story). 

. War Boom (What the industrial 

-up in national defense has 

done to my family). 
10. One Man’s Opinion (A critical re- 
view of the books recommended .in 

' this month’s reading). 

















SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


The Thanksgiving Meetings 


English Teachers Meet at Atlanta, Social Studies 
at Indianapolis 


English Council 


HREE thousand teachers from all 
[over the country registered at the 

annual convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in At- 
lanta during the Thanksgiving holiday 
week end, November 20 to 22. Last time 
the English teachers went south for their 
annual meeting was in 1932 when they 
met in Memphis. Despite the fact that 
Governor Talmadge and President 
Roosevelt did not see eye to eye on 
choosing a Thanksgiving Day, the 
Georgia teachers, as well as all the 
South, helped establish a record at- 
tendance for the convention. 

President Robert Pooley of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin sounded the con- 
vention’s keynote “Our Defense of 
American Traditions.” He warned 
teachers that our country is vulnerable 
to attacks through insidious propaganda 
and that the “deliberate debauchery of 
words can bring a nation to dire peril or 
actual conquest”; but he added his be- 
lief that our one language nation is a 
strong defense against the malignant 
forces in the world today. 

Numerous conferences and meetings 
devoted to special problems of English 
teachets occupied most of the conven- 
tion’s time, with classroom teachers and 
professors of education discussing their 
problems and reporting the successes 
and failures of their teaching experi- 
ments. Intercultural relations, peciiiens 
of reading and writing, speech and 
dramatics, the responsibility of the 
English teacher for promoting the dem- 
ocratic way of life, motion pictures, 
radio in the English classroom, and cur- 
riculum planning were some of the 
subjects discussed in the group meet- 
ings. Speakers at .the aes, a: Ae in- 
cluded Frederick Koch; Andrew T. 
Weaver, Thomas C. Pollack and Stella 
S. Center. ‘ 

At the annual banquet the guests 
were laughed into a state of complete 
discomfort by the brilliant wit of Mrs. 


Willie Snow Ethridge, Georgia and . 
Kentucky essayist. The well-known pro- 


fessor-novelist, John Erskine followed 
Mrs. Ethridge on the banquet program. 
An unenviable spot. Perhaps the serious 
and cyltural should have come first. We 
trust Dr. Erskine’s talk will be pub- 
lished in the English Journal. 

The convention was brought to an 
enthusiastic close by dynamic Herbert 
Agar, Editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, whose plea for immediate par- 
ticipation in the world crisis was per- 


haps the most applauded event of the 
three-day session. 

All was not speeches and meetings 
at the convention, of course. Visiting 
teachers saw the city’s excellent educa- 
tional plant built under the leadership 
of Superintendent Sutton. 

Scholastic gave its annual Thanksgiv- 
ing buffet luncheon for its away-from- 
home teacher friends and “big-users” at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. There were 
81 guests. Ernestine Taggard, Scholas- 
tic’s Literary Editor, read, at a sectional 
meeting, a paper on “Reviewing Motion 
Pictures for Young People” written by 
Scholastic’s movie critic, Gladys Schmitt. 

Dr. John J. DeBoer, professor at the 
Chicago Teachers’ College was elected 
president of the Council for the ensu- 
ing year. Dr. Max Herzberg of the Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark was 
elected first vice-president, which in- 
cludes a toe-hold on the presidency for 
1943. Dr. Marion Sheridan of the New 
Haven (Conn.) High School was 
elected second vice-president. W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, the Council’s dynamo, was 
re-elected secretary. The 1942 conven- 
tion will be held in Atlantic City. 


Social: Studies Council 


The largest attendance at a National 
Council for the Social Studies conven- 
tion met during Thanksgiving week end 
in Indianapolis. Vice President Roy A. 
Price had planned an unusual program 
which combined stimulating speakers 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 8 Issue) 


For Social Studies ~ 

Railroad Labor: Rail Strike and 
the History of Labor Relations. 

Today’s Trends (Picture Strip) 
in the Light of the Past: German- 
American Relations. 

Our American Heritage: 12. 
John Marshall and the Constitu- 
tion, by Henry Steele Commager. 

Behind the Headlines: Fifty 
Years of Free Enterprise. 

For English Classes 

_“Native American”—Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, charming essayist, 
describes the joys of walking. 

“What’s Cooking?” — Kitchen 
and Larder in Our Speech. 

“Thanksgiving Isn’t Christ- 
mas,” a story by Elsie Singmaster. 

Poetry Album: Wm. B. Yeats. 











and panels and extensive teacher-par- 
ticipation. ‘ 

There were several highlights of the 
meeting. First in importance seemed to 
be the Study Seminars on Friday after- 


-noon. Paul Hanna, now with the Na- 


tional Resources Planning Board, gave a 
challenge to teachers to aid in the at- 
tack upon social problems in commu- 
nities and regions or give up leadership 
in education to agencies outside the 
public schools. Kenneth L. Heaton, Di- 
rector of the Workshop Advisory Ser- 
vice, pointed out how workshops have 
contributed to the improvement of 
teaching, of practice, of democratic edu- 
cation, and of faculty relationships. 
This gives a new direction to much of 
the present teacher education programs. 
Erling Hunt, Editor of Social Edu- 
cation, defended textbooks against 
charges of prejudice made by special 
interest groups, and pointed out that 
freedom of teaching is essential to real 
democracy. 

Among the seventeen Study Seminars 
were two on Evaluation, two on re- 
gional investigations: the Stafford So- 
cial Education investigation and the 
Michigan Survey of Civil Education, 
and several on specific school problems 
such as Labor Unions, Youth Organiza- 
tions and What Shall We Teach About 
Europe During the War. 

Another high light of the program 
was the group of speakers on Saturday 
who dealt with problems of America 
and the War. Professor Richard H. 
Tawney of the University of London, 
speaking on “The Crisis of Western 
Civilization,” pointed to Mein Kampf 
and the writings and speeches of the 
Nazis as evidence that “what confronts 
the world today is a struggle, not 
merely of incompatible interests and na- 
tional ambitions, but of creeds, doc- 
trines and principles.” In this clash, the 
weaknesses of the democratic nations 
are being reformed into positive 
strengths which will extend beyond the 
war period. 

Both Colonel Walter L. Weible and 
David Cushman Coyle dealt with the 
problems of civilian morale in the de- 
fense effort. Mr. Coyle emphasized the 
necessity of bold leadership on the part 
of the national government, and the 
participation of all citizens in clear and 
courageous thinking to adjust to “the 
hard realities of our painful world.” 

Professor Bernadotte Schmitt of the 
University of Chicago listed some essen- 
tials for the prevention of another war. 

A third highlight of the convention 
was the conference on citizenship edu- 
cation which preceded the formal open- 
ing of the convention. Professors Hock- 
ett and Wilson defined the responsibil- 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Map of Peru, Ecuador and 


Colombia (P. 3) 


Here is another map of a portion of 
Latin America which should find its 
way to the bulletin board and students’ 
notebooks. 

Questions for Study: 

1. The resources of the West Coast. 

2. The climatic regions of western 
South America. 

8. Education and culture in Peru and 
Colombia. 

4. Disputed regions of South Amer- 
ica. 

5. Industries of western South Amer- 
ica. 

6. Communication and transportation 
in South America. 

7. Latin America resources and the 
Panama Canal. 

8. Social groups and classes. 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


The events of the week are more im- 
portant than usual this week. Have stu- 
dents report on the articles on Labor 
and Neutrality in the Social Studies or 
Combined Editions, and on Japan and 
China in the issues of October 13 and 
November 10, 1941. These should also 
be followed in the current newspapers, 
discussing them in the light of the arti- 
cles mentioned. 


Topics for Discussion: 

1. To what extent has the dispute 
over the captive coal mines clarified or 
confused the labor situation? To what 
extent has national unity been safe- 
guarded or handicapped? 

2. How has the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act affected American participa- 
tion in the Battle of the Atlantic? 

8. How have the conversations be- 
tween Kurusu and Roosevelt clarified 
the situation in the Far East? 

4. Has Nazi success in the South 
endangered the Russian power to re- 
sist? 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Labor and Government 
(P. 7) 


The class study of American history 
background for the labor article might 
parallel the sections of this picture- 
story. The relationship between the 
two might be emphasized. One way of 
doing this is to have the class check 
the historical accuracy of the pictures. 
If the class wishes, have a floor talk on 
the background of each scene. 


Learning to Be a Soldier (P. 8) 


As these letters appear in Scholastic, 
encourage your students to make a 


careful selection of the letters which 
they receive at home from relatives or 
friends in the service. Compare the let- 
ters as to the reaction of the men to 
the service, their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction, the adequacy of our care for 
our armed forces. Consider what you 
can do to make life more enjoyable for 
the selectees in your region. 


You and Your Life: Contest Re- 
sults (P. 27) 


Use these letters to stimulate discus- 
sion of student problems and ways of 
getting help in their solution. Wherever 
possible, see that your students are 
aware of the resources in your school 
and community. By all means use your 
school guidance program in constructive 
solutions to an problems as well as 
correcting breakdowns. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 


C. I. O. at the Crossroads 

(Pp. 9, 10) 
Economics, American History 

The issue of November 3, 1941, gives 
some of the essential background for 
this article, and should be studied in 
connection .with it. See the activities 
suggested there for a study of labor 
and the defense crisis. Have the class 
do the suggested activities if they did 
not do them then. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. What is the issue in the strike of 
the “captive” coal mines? 

2. Why_does the defense crisis make 
the problem more difficult of solution? 

3. Was Willkie correct in saying the 
strike was the fault of capital, labor and 
governmental policy? 

4. What is the place of the UMW in 
the CIO? What is the place of the CIO 
in American labor? 

5. How is the FDR-Lewis feud a fac- 
tor in the situation? 

6. What is the attitude of Congress 
toward labor disputes? Find examples 
of temperate and intemperate state- 
ments by Congressmen. 

7. Discuss the proposals for the pre- 
vention of labor troubles. 


Questions for Further Investigation: 


1. How did the National Defense 
Mediation Board handle the situation? 
See Scholastic for April 21, 1941, for 
description of Board and its work; 
Newsweek, Time, Nation and New Re- 
public for interpretations of its settle- 
ment of coal dispute. Evaluate the 
sources. 

2. Follow the speeches in the CIO 
convention as reported in the news- 
papers. Get papers with different views 
on labor, if possible. What were the 


agreements and disagreements on na- 
tional and international questions? 


The End of Neutrality 
(Pp. 11, 12) 
Modern History, American History 


The study of American neutrality is 
really two studies—one of neutrality 
and one of American “isolation.” Their 
interaction has produced the present 
situation where we have tried to avoid 
war by our own action, and found that 
there were other factors which we had 
not taken into account. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. What is neutrality? What are neu- 
tral rights? neutral duties? 

2. Why do belligerents ignore neutral 
rights while insisting on neutral duties? 

8. Did we fulfill our neutral duties 
before the War of 1812 and the entry 
of the United States into the World 
War of 1914-’18? How did we attempt 
to defend our neutral rights (diplomatic 
representations, economic controls, de- 
fense of ships, etc.)? 

4. Is there a difference ,between 
avoidance of war and “peace at any 
price”? 

5. How did the spirit of isolation 
affect our neutrality laws? 

6. What factors have operated to 
break down our isolation? To what ex- 
tent does our national self-interest seem 
affected by other nations? 

7. What were the steps in the repeal 
of our neutrality laws? 


Questions for Further Study: 

1. How has transportation, communi- 
cation, and world trade made the world 
smaller? What implication does this 
have for political isolation? 

2. Make a study of the development 
of isolation in the United States during 
the fifteen years after 1918. See Slosson, 
The Great Crusade and After; Birdsall, 
Versailles Twenty Years - After; and 
Jacobs and DeBoer, Educating for 
Peace (Monograph No. 9, National 
Council of Teachers of English). 

3. Debate the question: “If the 
United States wants peace, it must 
assume _ responsibility ms maintaining 
peace.” 


Our American Heritage: Jefferson 
and Hamilton (P. 13) 


This page may be used as an intro- 
duction to a study of democracy, politi- 
cal parties, or the formative period of 
American life. The suggested readings 
in your history text should be used to 
extend the class study and discussion. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What were the backgrounds of 
Hamilton and Jefferson which affected 
their ideas? 

2. What, in brief, were the opposing 
views of the two men? The concurring 
views? 
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8. How were their ideas influential in 
the formative period of American de- 
velopment? 

4, Find examples in modern writing 
which show the debt which we still owe 
to these two men. 


Democracy at Work: Student Gov- 
ernment at Midwood High 
School (P. 14) 


Let the study of this article be han- 
dled by the students. If you have a 
class organization, turn the matter of 
program, participants, and time allot- 
ment over to the committee. The dis- 
cussion may give your students a real 
opportunity to evaluate this program 
from the point of view of democracy as 
students see it. The results of this dis- 
cussion might find a place in your own 
Student Council. 


Design for Reading: The Amer- 
ican Social Scene (Pp. 21, 22, 
English, Combined Editions) 


As straight social studies activities or 
as the basis for a correlated program, 
the reading list given in this article 
should be used by all social studies 
teachers. The “then and now” approach 
is used in the Harper Non-Fiction: Life 
in America, but the teacher may use a 
problem approach as well. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Song of the New World (P. 18) 


For Spoken English Classes and 
to Correlate English and Music 

This play is suitable for class or audi- 
torium performance. If your school in- 
tends to celebrate the Dvorak anniver- 
sary, here is a simple and tried means. 
Song of the New World has been 
played successfully at the National 
Music Camp at Interlaken, Michigan, 
and has been performed by high school 
groups with success. 

Highly necessary for any performance 
will be the recordings of the Dvorak 
New World Symphony, and a phono- 
graph. Since the play is a radio script, 
no other props will be necessary, except 
those simple ones required for sound 
effects. 

A whole class may participate. In- 
cluding the Announcer’s part, there are 
ten roles. In addition, appoint a com- 
mittee for sound affects, a production 
man, a committee to secure and play 
the recordings, and a large critics com- 
mittee, consisting of all remaining stu- 
dents, to offer suggestions for improving 
the performance. 


Design for Reading (P. 21) 


To Motivate Reading and Correlate 
English and the Social Studies 

The articles appearing in Scholastic 
under the title, “Design for Reading,” 


are excerpts from the -naterial being 
used in a senior English course in mod- 
ern literature and composition at Cul- 
ver Military Academy. The fundamental 
object of the course is to provide genu- 
ine reading satisfaction to the boy who 
expresses himself eloquently in the 
query, “Gee, why do we have to read 
all this? . . . .” referring vaguely to 
Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, and many other authors of 
“standard works.” The course is in- 
tended as a serious answer to a serious 
question. Its content is modern litera- 
ture of high quality and varied type 
upon the following six subjects divided 
into units of five weeks each: 

I. School and College. II. The Amer- 
ican Social Scene. III. History and War. 
IV. Personal Problems. V. Popular Ex- 
pression (newspaper, magazine, movie, 
radio). VI. Fine Arts. (Not all of these 
units will appear in Scholastic.) 

As described by Alfred T. Hill, in- 
structor in the Culver course, there are 
four objectives for the reading and two 
for the writing as follows: 


Reading 

1. To secure genuine pupil interest in 
the subject matter. 

2. To increase the amount of reading 
accomplished in one year in order to 
build up confidence (30 to 50 books). 

3. To acquaint the students with vari- 
ous literary types: novel, play, poetry, 
essay. 

4. To stimulate thought on the for- 
mation of sound standards for judging 
good modern literature. 


Writing 
1. To improve mechanical accuracy 


through frequent class themes of about 
200 words. 


2. To improve real power in content 
and organization through long papers 
at the end of each unit based upon the 
month’s reading. 


The classroom procedure calls for 
free, individualized reading both in 
class and at night for the first two and 
a half weeks of the unit. This reading 
program is interspersed with frequent 
short drills in mechanics, occasional 
short themes or oral reports, and some 
class discussion of lively topics; but at 
least 80% of the time is devoted purely 
to reading. After a sufficient body of 
material (generally six titles) has the 
covered, the class is divided into groups 
for panel discussions and oral reports. 
This activity is followed by the prepa- 
ration of “the long paper.” 


In the long paper assignment the stu- 


- dents are expected to write a minimum 


of 1000 words (most of them write 
2000) on any aspect of the unit that 
appeals to them, basing their paper on 
their recent reading. This assignment 
calls for note taking, compiling of a 
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bibliography, correct use of footnotes, 
and emphasis on clear organization. The 
long paper seems to be a particularly 
valuable exercise because the students 
attach more importance to making it a 
perfect job than is frequently the case 
with short weekly themes. No grade is 
ever given until a paper has been care- 
fully proof-read and revised so that the 
final form is as near to perfection as its 
author can reach at the time. 

Evaluation of each unit is based upon 
the amount and quality of reading ac- 
complished, the performance on panel 
discussions or other oral reports, objec- 
tive tests on mechanics, the unit paper, 
and a unit test on comprehension and 
appreciation of the literature. 

Although this course is still in its 
experimental stage, there is considerable 
evidence that the primary objectives of 
genuine literary satisfaction and im- 
provement in written expression are 
being attained. 


Short Story (P. 25) 


For All English Classes 

Students should read this first of all 
for enjoyment. It is about their con- 
temporaries; it describes a_ situation 
which should appeal to them; and it is 
a good. literary finish for the football 
season. 

The chief lesson which they can draw 
from it is the lesson of complete sim- 
plicity of expression. The author uses 
everyday words—the story is told as 
the hero would tell it. You might ask 
the class to check any words which 
they do not understand. From the lack 
of checked words, draw the lesson. A 
fine narrative can be told in very simple 


language. 
Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For History of Literature Classes 
and to Motivate Reading 

Here is the third in our series of 
Poetry Albums made up of poems 
grouped for subject matter. This week’s 
subject—the sea—is one of the most fre- 
quently sung subjects in the history of 
poetry. So, if you suggest that students 
start notebooks of their own, reading 
and copying out favorite poems on this 
subject, you will probably wish to sug- 
gest, too, that they limit the field of 
their choice. 

Students interested in ancient histor 
may wish, for instance, to yun sheougl 
a good translation of Homer, in search 
of some of the magnificent sea descrip- 
tions to be found there. Poems about 
sea battles, the sea as the Romantic 
poets saw it, descriptions of the sea in 
the Bible, modern sea poems, Victorian 
sea poems—these are only a few of the 
possible breakdowns. 


It might be an interesting and profit- 
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HEADLINE 
BOOKS 


TOWARD A 
DYNAMIC AMERICA 


by 


Marquis W. Childs and 
William T. Stone . 











This Headline Book points to some 
of the historic principles which have 
guided us through the years, as- 
sesses our achievements and our 
failures, and outlines some of the 
new tasks which lie ahead for 
America. 


HEADLINE BOOKS, written in a 
popular style and interestingly illus- 
trated with original maps and charts, 
tell the story of our times. Authori- 
tative and up-to-the-minute, they 
receive the same careful scrutiny 
given all FPA publications. 


Published by the FOREIGN POL- 
ICY ASSOCIATION, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York. 


DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOLS 
BY 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th St., New York 


( ) Enclosed is 25c. Please send me 
a copy of the Headline Book, “Toward 
a Dynamic America.” 


( ) Please send me _ information 
about special quantity rates on Headline 
Books for classroom use. 





able long-term activity for the class to 
compile, from these several researches, 
its own anthology of sea poetry. Ask 
each student to submit the selection 
which, above all others he has found, 
he likes best. From these, select, or 
ask a committee of critics to select, 
the fifteen poems which seem best. 
Mimeographed copies of the anthology 
should include the names of the stu- 
dents who “found” the poems. A copy 
for each student to keep would mean 
one more piece of good reading going 
into each household. 


The Round Table (P. 23) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

This week’s collection offers a good 
starting point for a discussion about 
writing poetry about one’s own experi- 
ences. The young authors here have 
written about childhood remembrances, 
contemporary arguments, snapshots, 
and being very much in love. Ask stu- 
dents to read the poems silently, in 
class, thinking meanwhile of similar 
subjects about which they might write 
poems of their own. 

Outside assignment: Ask students to 
list five subjects about which they might 
write poems—subjects which are drawn 
strictly from their own experience. Offer 
extra credit to any student who, within 
the following week, actually writes a 
creditable poem on one of the submitted 
subjects. 

Follow-up assignment: Ask all stu- 
dents who have not submitted poems 
to write a theme of five or six para- 
graphs on one of the subjects which 
they listed. 


Interview (P. 17) 
For All English Classes 


We suggest that you put the Kay 
Kyser interview on as a little drama. 
Choose some popular class hero for the 
part of Kyser, select a pretty girl for 
the interviewer, and let them read in 
an informal manner. Keep the atmos- 
phere casual, and encourage laughter. 

It won't be necessary to labor the 
point by discussing Mr. Kyser’s prefer- 
ence for Shakespeare; he’s done a very 
good job of that himself. If there’s time 
or discussion, we suggest an easy-going 
open forum on the other authors Kay 
Kyser recommends — which students 
have read them, what they write about, 
etc. 


Key to Social Studies Quiz (P. 16) 


A. Map study: Peru, Ecuador and Co- 
lombia. 1. Ecuador. 2. Peru. 3. Colombia. 
4. Lima (Peru). 5. Incas. 6. Colombia. 
7. Peru and Ecuador. 8. Cartegena and 
Barranquilla. 

B. What Do These Words Mean? 1. a; 
2. b; 8. c; 4. a. 

C. Attitude Indicator on Labor. These 
statements can not be called “right” or 


“wrong.” The class should study their re- 
sults in the light of consistency, knowledge 
underlying the opinion, and the consensus 
of the group. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
a-4; b-14; c-l; d-8; e-3; f-10; g-12; h-2; 
i-5; j-7; k-11; 1-6; m-9; n-13. 


Annual Meetings 
(Conluded from page 1-T) 


ities of educators, and a panel includin 
Professors Wesley, Keohane, Field, an 
Aldrich discussed the possibilities of 
integration to achieve these ends. 

Scholastic was host to 35 friends and 
subscribers at a very enjoyable buffet 
dinner on Thanksgiving evening. Editor 
Kenneth M. Gould acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Dr. Roy A. Price of Syracuse Univer- 
sity was elected President of the Coun- 
cil at the business meeting, and Allen 
Y. King and James I. Quillen were 
named Vice-Presidents. Professor Burr 
Phillips and Dr. Hilda Taba were added 
to the Board of Directors. . 

The convention city for 1942 was 
chosen from a number of invitations. 
Scholastic will join in welcoming the 
National Council to New York during 
Thanksgiving week end, 1942. © 





























H... you still have maximum 
assurance of accommodations at the 
minimum rate! More than one-half the 
total number of rooms in the entire 
hotel are, now as before, priced at $4 
.-- ll outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full-length 
mirror and four-station radio. Double 
rooms from $5.50; suites from $12 
oe.at “New York’s Friendly Hotel.” 

Mol Lecinfltn 
Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE, AT 48TH ST., N.Y. 
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of boys and girls have found 
lively expression in our contri- 
butions today. Every boy has had an 
adventure like Howard Wallace’s, 
but not every boy has told the story 
with such humorous understanding. 


Old Man Turner 


I went by. old man Turner's this 
mornin’. 

Weeds were growin’ there 

Along with a few radishes. . . 

Beets. . . carrots. . . 

But mostly weeds. . . 


We used to be scared to death of old 
man Turner, 

Him livin’ way out at the edge of town 

In a big house all alone, 

Him with a big shotgun 

And a gruff old voice. 

But every summer we'd sneak 

Down through the pasture 

To the little crick that edged through 
the corner 

Of old man Turner’s land. 

Fishin’ there seemed more excitin’. 

We'd never know when old man Turner 

Was goin’ to show up — 

Him with the big shotgun 

And a gruff old voice. 


Every fall when the leaves began to 


Te adventures and meditations 


turn, 

We'd wander down to old man Turner’s 
orchard. 

Old man Turner grew the best apples 
in the country, 

And the biggest, reddest, 
sweetest 

Always grew right in the middle. 

Maybe they were best ‘cause. . . 

Well. . . cause we never knew when old 
man Turner 3 

Was goin’ to show up. 


juiciest and 


Now old man Turner is dead, 
And I’ve just begun to wonder 
he he never did show up 
Ti long toward evenin’ 
After we'd caught all our fish, 
Or filled our pockets with apples; 
Why he didn’t shoot at us, 
Or chase us very far; 
Him with the big shotgun 
And gruff old voice. 

Howard Wallace, 17 


Wellington (Kansas) High Scheel 
Bertha Clark, Teacher 


SSS eee 


Harold Kaufman has chosen the 
wise ‘course of laughing at himself, 
but I think he intends the lesson to 
have a. wider application. 


Tolerance 


I am tolerant. « 

You are not toleiant. 

Why are you not? 

It is wrong to be intolerant, 

So you are wrong and I am right. 
Come, you must be tolerant with me. 
You refuse? Then go, 
You cannot be m Fiend, 
For I am very tolerant. 


Harold Kaufman, 15 
Tuley High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Ferrero, Teacher 


Here are two poems by Darlene 
Marcus. One has a wry humor and 
the other builds up very well the in- 
creasing momentum of emotion. 


Snapshot 
Perhaps — twenty years from this dark 
ddéy — 


I can look at this and laugh. 

And a giggling daughter or two, stand- 
ing at my hip, will point out the 
bagginess of the trousers and the 
absurd cut of his hair 


Someone will ask, “What is his name?” 

My mind will be busy, my memory 
brimming with bright thoughts of 
other days — 

So it will be an effort to remember. . 
perhaps. . . 

Twenty years trom today. . . 


Darlene Marcus, 16 
Holland (Michigan) High School 
Lillian C. Van Dyke, Teacher 


Timed 


If, my dear, I should count the minutes 
remaining to my life, and find very 
few. . . ten or so... 

I would be quite content to spend them 
here, listening to your voice and let- 
ting the words slip by like shadows 
of floating brown leaves. . . 

I should die smiling—hearing your 
voice echo through all the depth and 
blackness of eternity. 
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Oh! Come to me quickly, quickly! 
I must open my heart to hear you. and 
my eyes to see you... ~ 


Because, my dear, who knows? 
’ Darlene Marcus 


In her poem, Irene Gochnour 
turns on a light and arrives at a con- 
clusion. 


Night 


In my room, 

Far away from everyone, 

I sit without a light. 

Night comes 

And shrouds in darkness all things 
familiar to my eye. 

There is moonlight 

And not one single star. 


I close my window quickl 
And ae to my fire par light and a 
boo 


- Life in itself is mysterious 


And dark and shrouded enough 
Without trying to find out 
The secrets of the night. 


Irene Gochnour, 18 


Martinsburg (Pa.) High School 
Dorothy S. Royer, Teacher 


Autumn is ended, and Winter is 
here but it’s not too late to think 
about the past season. 


End of Summer 


Brown leaves 
On grass still green— 
Birds fleeing through blue skies— 
Summer is ended, and Autumn 
Is here. 
Allen Hirschman 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Margaret Burnside, Teacher 
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NOTICE 


As you know by now, Ted 
Malone’s “Between - the - Book- 
ends” broadcast for November 
21 (1:15-1:30 EST), on which he 
was planning to read Round 
Table poetry, was cancelled at 
the last minute because of a 
special concert conducted by Mr. 
Stokowski. We hope you heard 
Mr. Malone’s announcement of 
the postponement in time to 
listen in on the substitute day, 
November 26. We're sorry that 
all this happened after the No- 
vember 17 issue of Scholastic 
had gone to press — too late for 
us to run a notice of the post- 
ponement. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


ESSAYS. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


There are certain books that we use, 
instinctively, as touchstones of friend- 
ship. When I was young, the book was, 
more likely than not, the Essays of Em- 
erson. For young men who came upon 
this book felt that it lit a flame in their 
lives; that it made them see, by that 
light, far more in life than they had 
known was there. Perhaps it was the 
essay, “Friendship”; perhaps “Compen- 
sation”—that, I remember, was the one 
that lighted a flame for me—but what- 
ever the message might be, the young 
reader always wanted to share it. Quite 
often he brought the book to read aloud 
when he called on a girl. Without real- 
izing it, perhaps, he was testing her: if 
she did not respond to that book in the 
way he did—why, she wasn’t quite the 
girl he had believed her to be. 

You will still find them interesting. 
The difference will be chiefly that you 
will find them much more easy to un- 
derstand than most people found them 
when they came out—that, as I hasten 
to say, was really before my time, but 
I have heard a great deal about it. For 
when Emerson was living as well as 
writing, he had the completely unde- 
served reputation (with some people) 
of being obscure, hard to understand. 
They put Browning, Ibsen and Emer- 
son into one category. Whereas now we 
see that the reason why his message 
seemed sometimes strange was because 
it was expressed with such utter sim- 
plicity that we were baffled by it. Po- 
etry—real poetry—often startles us in 
just that way. We are used to saying 
things indirectly, and try flashes 
straight to the point; the flash some- 
times blinds us. Emerson, who was 
really more poet than philosopher, gave 
us great truths with commonsense di- 
rectness and straightforwardness. That 
is why these essays last. If you will read 
today, for instance, the one on the char- 
acter of the English, you will find it just 
back of today’s headlines. 


WALT WHITMAN. By Babette 
Deutsch. 


I do not often mention, in calling 
new books to your attention, the fact 
that one has received a prize. I like to 
present them on their personal merits 
without benefit of decorations. But this 
brilliant biography for high school age, 
combining a life-story with a large se- 
lection of poems to read, by winning 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
prize for this year has been brought 


more rapidly to general attention. It is 
more likely that your library may have 
it or your bookstore stock it, so soon 
after publication. The author, a ut of 
high repute, has dealt with a difficult 
subject in a masterly way. Her plan of 
coordinating the facts of Whitman’s life 
with their expression in poetry is of un- 
usual value to the student. After all, it 
takes a poet to tell about a poet. 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Save your breath! From the followin 
list find one word to substitute for eac 
phrase in italics. Key in Teachers’ Edi- 
tion. (1-3) are from “Here’s My Favor- 
ite”; 4-5 are from “Poetry Album”; 6-14 
are from “Design for Reading.”) 

. soliloqu 8. niche 
: declaimed . scathingly 


. advocate . hypocrisy 
. pervades . prevalent 


. unquenchable .  rooouge 
. implication . fantasy 
. humanitarian ~ 14. unscrupulous 


a. The smell of baked sweet potatoes 
spreads through the kitchen like a rare 
incense. 

b. A lawyer who is without a sense 
of right and wrong is a menace to his 
clients and to the community. 

c. The conversation with oneself, 
made famous in Hamlet, is much used 
| radio writers to expres sthe thoughts 
of a character. 

d. Take stock of your assets and lia- 
bilities, then search for a suitable place 
where you can use your talents. 

e. “I plead for a higher tax on all in- 
comes!” declared the senator. 

f. The detestable pretense at virtue of 
Uriah Heep brought about his downfall 
in the end. 

g. The plays of George Bernard 
Shaw combine deeply thoughtful philos- 
ophy and penetrating wit. 

h. The candidate talked in loud and 
pemnere style about justice but closed 

is eyes to corrupt politics in his own 
town. 

i. In spite of oppression man’s love of 
liberty is incapable of being stopped. 

j. The charitable and unselfish ser- 
vice of the Red Cross is known through- 
out the world. 

k. Colds are all too common and 
widespread in winter weather. 

1. This writer conveys his thought not 
so much by direct statement as by mean- 
ing not expressed hut understood. 

m. The senator spoke with bitterness 
of his opponent’s attempts to defeat the 
tax bill. 

n. Peter Pan is a fanciful composition 
about a boy who never grew up. 


New World Song 
(Concluded from page 19) 
Dvorak: I can trust him to do it well. 
What is the date of the next concert? 
Rocers: December 16th. 


Dvorak: I must write it down — Dec. 
16, 1898. So! is 


Rocers: Tell me something about it. 
Dvorak: It is a picture of the immi- 
past who has come to the New World 
of hope. Yet there is still a feeling 
of love, perhaps homesickness, for the 
home he left in the Old World. You 
must be my guest at the concert. Then 
you will understand — (fade) 

Sounp: Loud applause, pause, three 
taps of the baton. 

Music: Largo of the New Wor p 
SympHony No. 5—“From the New 
World.” (fade to‘fit time) 

Sounp: Applause, cheers. 

Rocers: Congratulations, Antonin. 

Dvorak: Was I successful? Did-I find 
@ grain of American culture? 

ocERs: You have found more than 
that, Dvorak. You’ve opened our eyes to 
treasure we never knew existed. 

Music: New Wor_p SyMPpHony—part 
of the 4th movement. 

From 100 Non-Royalty Radio Plays, 
edited by William Kozlenko. me y 
permission of Greenberg: Publisher. 


Bundle for Britain 


Workers in the Alexander Smith & 
Sons carpet factory in Yonkers, New 
York, are mindful of the fact that John 
Masefield, Poet Laureate of England, 
worked in that factogy for two years 
back in the 90’s—an interval he de- 
scribes in his newest book, In the Mill 
(see p. 20). Those workers have just 
given an ambulance to the British 
American Ambulance Corps, in the 
name of John Masefield. 


Prize Stories 


The O. Henry Memorial Award Prize 
Stories of 1941, just out, includes two 
stories which were reprinted in Scholas- 
tic last spring. One — Eudora Welty’s 
“A Worn Path” — received second prize 
($200). The other, Mary O’Hara’s “My 
Friend Flicka,” has been rewritten as a 
best-selling novel since its appearance 
as a short story less than a year ago. 

We were glad to read in Herschel 
Brickell’s introduction to the book that 
“the judges found nae vom in reach- 
ing an agreement on the prize stories 
sabia they reported, so ay of the 
selections ruc ft to be of almost equal 
merit.” That’s the same trouble our own 
ap have each year with the finalist- 
in the Scholastic Awards! 
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A hungry young man solves the problem in 
his own way when he discovers he can’t 
attend the football banquet without a girl 


SNACKER 


over, and Snacker was walk- 

ing down the third-floor hall 
of the dormitory to leave his books 
in his room when Pete Downs saw 
him. There were a couple of other 
fellows in Pete’s room, and the door 
was open. Snacker saw them. He 
owed Pete forty cents and he 
thought Pete was going to say he 
had to have the money right then. 

“Hey, Snacker!” Pete yelled. 
“Come here a minute.” 

Snacker went back to the door 
and looked inside. Tom and Jack 
Phillips were sitting on a. trunk 
whistling, and Pete was motioning 
to him to come inside. 

“I haven't gota nickel on me, 
Pete,” he said. “But just as soon as_ 
I can get it, I'll pay you back.” 

“Forget jt, Snacker,” Pete said. 
“Come over here. I want to show you 
a sight you've never seen before.” 

Snacker sat down on the bed be- 
side him and looked at the picture 
Pete held in front of him. 

“Who’s that?” Snacker asked. 

“My girl,” Pete said. “Ever see 


Five morning classes were 


anything in your life to beat that?” 


Snacker shook his head. 


By Erskine Caldwell 


“She's all right, Pete,” he said. 

“All right!” Pete said. “She’s going 
to be the best-looking honeybunch 
at the banquet tomorrow night. 
That’s how “all right’ she is!” 

Tom and Jack Phillips were whis- 
tling louder than ever. Every time 
they looked at Pete they began 
whistling in a higher key. 

Pete nodded toward them. 

“Don't let them worry you, 
Snacker,” he said. “They might think 
they're going to have better-looking 
girls at the dinner, but they'll be 
whistling a different tune after they 
see my girl. She’s coming all the way 
from the old home town just to show 
this school what a pretty girl looks 
like.” 

Snacker had forgotten that the 
football banquet was only one day 
off. It was the week after “Thanks- 
giving, and the annual football ban- 
quet was always given the Saturday 
night after the holidays. 

Tom stopped whistling. 

“Who's your girl, Snacker?” he 
asked. “Who are you bringing to the 
banquet?” 

“Me?” Snacker said. “I haven't got 
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At the banquet hall, nobody even looked 
at Snacker. Everybody's eyes followed 
Sally as long as she was within sight. 





a girl, Tom. I'll have to go by my- 
self.” 

Everybody stared at Snacker. 

“You can't do that, Snacker,” Jack 
Phillips said. “They won't let you in 
at the door unless you have a girl 
with you.” 

Snacker looked at Pete and then 
at Tom. They nodded. Snacker be- 
gan to worry. He had forgotten all 
about that rule. 

“You can’t go without a girl,” Tom 
said. “Don’t you know somebody to 
bring?” 

Jack leaned forward and frowned 
at Snacker. 

“Haven't you got a girl, Snacker?” 
he asked. 

“Gee-my-nettie!” Snacker said 
aloud. “I never had a girl in all my 
life.” 

Tom whistled through his teeth, 
and Pete laughed. They looked at 
Snacker curiously for a moment. 

“That’s too bad, Snacker,” Pete 
said finally. “You put in a lot of hard 
work on the squad this season. It 
would be a shame for you not to go 
to the banquet and get all you want 
to eat.” 

“You played a full quarter in the 
Riverside game, didn’t you, Snack- 
er?” Jack Phillips said. “Didn’t you 
go in at left tackle the last quarter 
when Chuck Harris got knocked 
out?” 

“Sure,” Snacker said. “And I never 
missed a day's practice, either. I 
was on the scrubs all the rest of the 
time, but I tried like the dickens to 
make the first team.” 

“You've got as much right to go to 
the banquet as the captain,” Pete 
said. “It’s a shame you have to stay 
away just because you-don't have a 
girl like the rest of us fellows.” 

“Maybe I could ask one of the 
girls in town to go with me?” Snack- 
er suggested eagerly. 

Everybody looked at the floor. Pete 
shook his head. Tom and Jack Phil- 
lips shook their heads, too. Snacker 
knew at once what they were think- 
ing. 
“All the town girls have been dated 
up for the banquet ever since school 
opened in September,” Pete said. “It’s 
too late to try to get hold of a girl 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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About ERSKINE CALDWELL 


RSKINE CALDWELL, novelist, short story writer, 
E and foreign correspondent, was born (1903) 
in White Oak, Georgia, where his father was min- 
ister of the Presbyterian church. By the time he was 
16, young Caldwell had lived with his family in 
most of the Southern states east of the Mississippi — 
with a jaunt to Mexico and Central America on his 
own thrown in for good measure. After graduating 
from high school (which he attended for just one 
year) Caldwell worked in a cottonseed mill, picked 
cotton, drove cabs, played professional football, 
reported for an Atlanta newspaper to finance a 
college education. Then after three years at the 
University of Virginia he quit school because he 
wanted to write. He moved to Maine, where he 
wrote for seven years before any of his work was 


published. 


Since then, however, have appeared many books and more short stories. Best 
known are probably his American Earth, Tobacco Road, his collected short stories, 
Jackpot; and the three documentary books, You Have Seen Their Faces, North of 
the Danube, and Some American Faces, done in collaboration with his wife, the 
famous photographer, Margaret Bourke-White. Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell have just 
returned from the Eastern European battlefront where she took pictures for Life, 
and where he acted as special correspondent for the newspaper PM. 





anywhere else now. I wish we had 
thought about it sooner, Snacker.” 

Snacker sat up. 

“How about that Harper girl?” 
he asked. “You know the one I mean 
— Frances Harper.” 

They looked at Snacker rather 
hard for a moment, and then they 
shook their heads and stared at the 
floor. 

“Frances Harper is Chuck's girl, 
Snacker. She’s going to sit at the 
head of the table with Chuck — at 
the captain’s end.” 

“Well,” Snacker said, slamming his 
books on the table, “if I had known 
about it in time, I'd have had the 
prettiest girl in the state here to- 
morrow night. You can bet your 
life I would.” 

Jack Phillips jumped up. 

“The prettiest girl in the state?” 
he said, laughing. “Stop your joking, 
Snacker. The prettiest girl in the 
state lives in Saunderstown.” 

“What's her name?” Snacker asked. 

“I don’t know what her name is, 
- but I saw her once in my life. I 
tried to get introduced to her, but 
it was at a dance in Saunderstown 
and there were about forty ahead 
of me in the line, and I never got 
within ten yards of her. But when 
I say she’s the prettiest, I mean just 
that. Ask anybody, if you don’t be- 
lieve me. If you ever got a chance to 
see her for yourself, you’d know ex- 





actly what I miean. If Saunderstown 
wasn't so far away. . .” 

Tom and Pete nodded, looking out 
the window. 

“What's her’ last name, Jack?” 
Snacker asked. 

“I think it’s Hampton, but I’m not 
sure. But it doesn’t matter, because 


, Snacker got up: and went to the 
window and looked out over the 
campus for a while. It was almost 
time for lunch. 


“Tl have a girl for you next year, 
Snacker,” Pete said. “If I had known 
about it in time this year... .” 

Snacker paid no attention to what 
they were saying. He began talking 
to himself. 

“I went out for the team the first 
day of practice and never missed a 
single minute all season. I thought 
sure I could go to the banquet. And, 
besides, I played a whole quarter in 
the Riverside game Thanksgiving 
Day, even if I was on the scrubs the 
rest of the time.” 

, Tom heard some of the things he 
said, and he went to the window be- 
side Snacker. 

“It’s too bad, Snacker,” he said, 
putting his arm over his shoulder. 
“You've got as much right to go to 
the pee 2 as I erg gr but 
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didn’t bring a girl. That’s a rule of 
some kind or other.” : 

Snacker went out and walked 
down the hall to his room and left 
his books on the table. He did not 
feel like staying there, even until 
lunch was pi and he went back 
down the stairs and out of the dor- 
mitory. By the time he had reached 
the Yard, he had made up his mind 
to do something. He kept on walk- 
ing toward town, but by the time he 
reached the campus gate he was run- 


ning. 

The bank on the corner was open. 
He ran inside and asked how much 
money he had on deposit. It was 
four dollars, even. He wrote a check 
for three dollars and asked for it in 
silver pieces, He wanted to be able 
to hold the money in his pocket and 
feel it there, because if he lost one 
of the dollars he knew he would 
never be able to do what he had 
decided on. 

As soon as he left the bank, he 
went to the barber shop and got into 
the chair for a haircut. He would 
have to have his hair cut, because it 
was nearly three weeks since the last 
time he had it trimmed. While sit- 
ting in the chair, be began figuring 
out in his mind how much it would 
cost to go to Saunderstown and back. 
The train fare was ninety cents each 
way. That would leave a dollar and 
twenty cents. If he ate any meals 
at all, he knew he would probably 
spend half of that before he got back. 
And, besides, he might have to 
spend some money while he was in 
Saunderstown. 

When the barber had finished, 
Snacker decided he would have to 
use the other dollar in the bank. He 
asked the barber to cash a check. 
When he handed it to the barber, 
the man said he would have to send 
it to the bank to get the change. 
Snacker sat down and waited while 
the shoe-shine boy was taking it 
there. 

“Going away over the week-end?” 
the barber asked. “Isn’t tomorrow 
night the time for the big football 
banquet?” 

“I'm going away , but I'll be back 
in time for the banquet,” Snacker 
said. “I played on the scrubs all sea- 
son, aa I got into the Riverside 
Academy game for a full quarter 
when Chuck Harris got knocked 


out.” 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Contest Results ~ 








What's Your Biggest Problem? 


EMEMBER, we were anxious to know 
your most general and persistent 
difficulties, the problems that present- 
day high school boys and girls face—at 
home, at school, or elsewhere. We 
wanted thése to be your own problems, 
stated in your own way in less than 300 
words, ‘ 
Well, the contest closed October 15, 
and the job of reading and judging the 
many many entries is over. Reading the 
entries in some contests can be a tedious 
and thankless chore. Reading your en- 
tries was a vivid experience. Your re- 
sponses were revealing, your problems 
so close and important. 
We want to thank those of you who 
submitted contributions. And even if 


you were not among the prize winners - 


or the winners of honorable mention, 
we want you to know that each of your 
letters was read with the greatest in- 
terest. 

We take pleasure in publishing the 
first, second, and third prize-winning let- 
ters, in that order. 


— George Lawton 





First Prize Answer 


I am eighteen years old and a senior 
in high school. My father is dead. We 
live down at the bottom of a hill in a 
ruin that used to be a house. 

Mother and I desire to better our- 
selves. 

The senior year demands more money 
from one than the preceding years be- 
cause of parties, banquets, graduation, 
etc., and it also demands more of my 
time for I am forced to take five sub- 
jects instead of the usual four. 

The N.Y.A. takes an hour and a half 
of my day, the school five hours, and 
my paper route two hours. Totaled u 
this makes a weary end to a day an 
I still have to study at home at nights; 
and at this rate I find it hard to study 
right. 

My wages add up to from fourteen 
to seventeen dollars a month. One 
doesn’t live on wages like that; he just 
exists. 

I have a chance to get another job 
which along with the paper route and 
N.Y.A. would double my income. 

With three jobs, however, my school 


work would suffer and my graduation 
would be endangered. 

My problem is, should I place my 
schooling before all other things and 
suffer my mother arid myself to be in 
privation? Or should I help ourselves 
now financially and place my schooling 
in insecurity? The biggest factor in the 
problem is that if i wait I may not have 
the chance to give my mother the en- 
joyment of which she has had little. 

Then, too, there’s always the chance 
that opportunities may not be so plenti- 
ful eight months from now as they are 
at present, and I-and many others like 
me will be as uprooted weeds tumblin 
where the winds will us to go. Would 
it be better to take root now? Or is a 
high school diploma a more fertile 
rooting place? 

JV. M. 

Chandler High School 
Chandler, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Myra Brewer, Teacher. 


Second Prize Answer 


This world seems almost unknown 
to me, for there is so much for me to 
learn. There is a huge problem that 
stands before me like a stone wall. Can 
I work my way through to the other 
side and find myself in a known world? 

My main problem lies in the book 
From Many L-nds, written by Louis 
Adamic. In this book he presents the 
problems which confront the American 
citizen with a foreign face. I read par- 
ticularly on the one of the Japanese 
American. This boy has struggled, liv- 
ing under harsh treatments; he was 
thrashed. And when seeking jobs he 
was turned down, not because of his 
lack of experience or education, but 
because of his face. 


Being 4 Japanese, I struggle with — 


words and find myself constantly ex- 
tracting illusive meanings from the 
dictionary. I must learn the hard times 
my colonial countrymen had to push 
through. So I read the novel Northwest 
Passage, and see that these colonials 
struggled to get where they wanted. 
Abe Lincoln, by Sandburg, and other 
famous men’s biographies will give me 
an idea of how the great leaders of the 
country led their lives. These books will 
show me the problems they bored 
through. I might find myself born to 
be one of these great fellows. I read 
these books, hoping I may clear my 
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ag Right now my definite prob- 
em is to find out how. 

You can see that this stone wall be- 
tore me is very huge and thick. I can- 
not get anywhere unless I read and dig 
into it. Another idea is that I might be 
able to climb over it. To do this means 
just as hard as battling through it. 

Fred Yasunaga 
Broadway High School 
Seattle, Washington 
Miss Bond, Teacher 


Third Prize Answer 


Have you ever wondered about your 
future? Everybody does, but have you 
ever wondered about the man you are 
going to marry some day? What will he 
be like? This question has occurred to 
me ae ag 3 I have my expectations 
set fairly high, too high, maybe. The 
finding of the “man of my dreams” will 
be a real problem. Likely I'll end up 
an old maid! 

For example, the man | marry must 
be generous, kind, and thoughtful. My 
comfort must be considered by him as 
much as his own, and not only for the 
first month. He must also have as much 
intelligence as I have. This isn’t asking 
much, but I believe this is necessary 
for most successful marriages. Likewise, 
his religion must be the same as mine. 

Then, too, my idea of a perfect hus- 
band is not only one who earns enough 
money for a comfortable living, but one 
who realizes the value of money. By 
this I mean one who will be thrifty but 
not miserly, for I like a good time as 
well as anybody. He must also have a 
good sense of humor, which is necessary 
for any good time. 

I would like my husband to have a 
good memory, to make up for my poor 
one. His would have to do double duty, 


(Concluded on page 33) 





IRST prize of $10 was awarded to 
J. V. M., of Chandler H. S., Chandler, 
Oklahoma; second prize of $5 was 
awarded to Fred Yasunaga, of Broadway 
H. S., Seattle, Wash.; the third prize of $3 
was awarded to Kathleen Madson, of 
Grand Rapids Senior H. S., Grand Rapids, 
Minn. y 
The following are winners of honorable 
mention: H. S. R., of Parker H. S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; Bob Francis, of North 
Central H. S., Spokane, Wash.; Eleanor 
Adams, Grand Rapids H. S., Grand Rapids, 
Minn.; Iris Powell, North Central H. S., 
Spokane, Wash.; Roberta Shelton, West 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Dick Lassell, 
Central H. $., Minneapolis, Minn.; Jean- 
nean Gallagher, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Euna Scott, North Central H. S., 
Spokane, Wash.; Joyce Walker, North Cen- 
tral H. S., Spokane, Wash.; Ellen Droege- 
mueller, Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Jane Williams, Grand Rapids H. S., Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 
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CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND PRIZES 


(Do not attempt to enter any classification 
without first getting Scholastic Awards Rules 
Booklet.) 


Pictorial Arts 
1. Oils 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, re 
spectively, and honorable mention 
prizes. Sponsor, M. Grumbacher 

2. Water Color, etc. 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15 ton 
work in water color, crayon, tempera, 
charcoal, payons, dry chalk painting or 
pastel. Sponsor, American Crayon Co. 

3. Drawing Inks, Black or Colored 

A—For free-hand drawings executed 
with drawing inks in at least four colors, 
three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. and 
honorable mention prizes. 

B—For free-hand drawings executed 
with black drawing ink only, three 
prizes, the same as A. Sponsor, Higgins 
Ink Co., Inc. 

4. Spatter Inks 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, and 
honorable mention prizes, for work in 
the Spatter Ink technique. Sponsor, the 
Sanford Ink Company. 

5. Pencil Drawings | 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. and 
honorable mention prizes, for pencil 
drawings. Sponsor, American Pencil Co. 

6. Pen Drawings 

A—Two prizes, $25 and $10,*tor ad 

vertising lettering, any style pen. 


NATIONAL HONORS, SCHOLARSHIPS 


A CHANCE to see your oil painting, pencil sketch, adver- 

* tising poster, photograph, or entries im metal crafts, 

jewelry design, or sculpture displayed in one of 16 Regional High 

School Arts Exhibits to be held in 16 of the nation’s leading cities. 
See list below of stores where these Exhibits will be held. 


2 A CHANCE to have your art hung in the famous Art Gal- 
* leries of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh next spring 
as part of Scholastic’s 15th Annual High School Art Exhibit. 


3 A CHANCE to win one of 36 scholarships to the nation’s 
* leading art schools (see list of schools on opposite page) 


A CHANCE to win substantial cash and merchandise 
prizes. Any, or all, of these things can happen to you. 





B—Three prizes. $25, $15, and $10, 
tor fine pen drawings. Sponsor, C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co 

7. Prints 

Three prizes, $30, $20, and $15, and 

honorable mention prizes. tor wood- 


cuts, wood engravings, lithographs 
etchings or drypoint prints. 
8. Linoleum Block Prints 


Three prizes, $30, $20, and $10, and 
honorable mention prizes, for prints 





Albany, New York 


Buftalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Michigan 


Younkers 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








CO-SPONSORS OF REGIONAL 
\ HIGH SCHOOL ART EXHIBITS 


HIS year Scholastic will have the co-operation of 16 of the nation’s 
y ping department stores in bringing to the attention of the general 
public the artistic achievements of the schools. Regional Exhibits will be 
held by the stores listed below. Students who live in any of the regions 
which these Exhibits will represent (see right hand column) are cautioned 
to consuit the Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet for closing dates. 


W.M Whitney & Co 


J. N. Adam & Co. 
The Hub, Henry C 
Lytton & Sons 
The John Shillito Co. 
The Rike-Kumler Co. 


The J. L. Hudson Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut Sage-Allen State of Connecticut 
Indianapolis, Indiana The Wm.H. Block Co. State of Indiana 
Lincoln, Nebraska Miller & Paine State of Nebraska 


Boston Store 
Minneapolis, Minnesota The Dayton Company 


New York, New York R. H. Macy & Co. Greater New York, in- 
cluding Westchester 
and Long Island 

Newark, New Jersey L. Bamberger & Co. State of New Jersey 

St. Louis, Missouri Stix, Baer & Fuller St. Louis “and Eastern 

P Missouri : 

Syracuse, New York E. W. Edwards & Son = North Central New York 

State 


Northeastern New York 
State . 
Western New York State 


State of Illinois 
Southern Ohio 
Central Ohio 
Central lowa 
State of Michigan 


State of Wisconsin 
State of Minnesota 








GROUP PLAN PROVIDES EQUAL CHANCE FOR AIL 
Prizes listed are “aga in both Group | and Group I 
0 receive five hrs. or less of art instruc: 


Group IL: students w 


tion a week. Group II: students who receive more than that 








National Closing Date: March 25, 1942 
For Regional Closing Dates, 
See Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
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CASH PRIZES IN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 





SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


Strathmore Paper Co. offers additional prizes 
to all winners if their work is on Strathmore 
Artist Paper or Boards. 

Agfa Ansco offers additional prizes to all 
winners in photography if their pictures are 
taken on Agfa film. 





made trom linoleum blocks, using water 
soluble inks, black or colors. Sponsor, C. 
Howard Hunt Pen Co. 


9. Design for Fabrics 


A—Dress Materials. Three prizes, 
$25, $15, and $10, and honorable men- 
tion prizes for designs suitable for the 
dresses of high school girls. 

B—Related’ men’s apparel. Three 
prizes $50, $25, and $15, and honor- 
able mention prizes for related color 
and pattern designs of shirts, neckties 
and handkerchiefs to ensemble. Spon- 
sor, Classification 9 B, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Inc., makers of Arrow Products. 


10. Costume Design 

Two prizes, $15 and $5, tor best de- 
signs for each of the following: (A) 
Two-piece suit; (B) School Dress; (C) 
Party Dress; (D) Coat. For high school 
girls. 
11. Advertising Art 

A—Physical Fitness Poster. Three 
prizes, $50, $25, and $15, and honor- 
able mention prizes for best posters 
stressing physical and mental fitness, 
and advertising Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat. Sponsor, National Biscuit Co. 

B—Good Grooming Poster—Four 
prizes, $50, $25, $15 and $10, and hon- 
orable mention prizes for best high 
school bulletin board posters stressing 
importance and value of good groom- 
ing. Sponsor, Bristol-Myers Co. 

C—Travel Poster. Three prizes, $50, 
$25, and $15, and honorable mention 
prizes for posters advertising air travel. 
Sponsor, United Air Lines. 

D—Catalog Cover. Three prizes, $50, 
$25, and $15, and honorable mention 
prizes, for catalog cover executed in 





American School of Design 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Arts and Crafts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Cleveland School of Ait 
‘Columbus Art School 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 


Dayton Art Institute 

Grand Central School of Art 
The John Herron Art Institute 
Layton School of Art 
Minneapolis School of Art 
The McDowell School 
Meinzinger Art School 


Pratt Institute 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Society of Art 
School of Professional Arts 
Syracuse University 
College of Fine Arts 
Vesper George School of Art 





36 SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE SCHOOLS 


The Art School of the Detroit Society of 
California College of Arts and Crafts 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of Fine & Applied Art of the Portland 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Detroit 
Oakland 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 
‘Dayton 
New York 
Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Providence 
Chicago 


Portland, Maine 
New York 
Syracuse 


Boston 








WHO MAY ENTER: 


Undergraduate students in seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades in any 
public, private, or parish schools in the United 
States, possessions, and Canada. There is no 
entry fee of any kind. Bur when you enter, you 
agree to abide by all the rules. 





poster style for Weldon Roberts Erasers. 
Sponsor, Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 
12. Sculpture and Ceramics 

A-—Sculpture. 

B—Ceramic Sculpture. 

C—Ceramics 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. 
13. Metal Crafts 

A—Jewelry 

B—Other Metal Work 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10. 
14. Industrial Design 

Three prizes, $25, $15, and $10 and 
honorable mention prizes for best de- 
signs for manufactured objects. 


15. Textile Decoration 

Three prizes, $50, $25, and $15, for 
best examples of design applied to tex- 
tiles by free brush, stencilling, silk 
screen, air brush or batik — using Tex- 
tile Colors, Water Colors, Crayon, or 
Tempera. American Crayon Co. spon- 
sors. 
16. Art Weaving 

Prizes, $25, $15, and $10, and five 
honorable mentions of $5 each for best 
examples of art weaving such as orien- 
tal rugs, laces, tapestries, embroidery, 
needlepoint, and colonial weaving. ° 
17. Mechanical Drawing and Design 

A total of $150 in cash in addition to 
honorable mention prizes for three dif- 
ferent projects in mechanical drawing 
and design, including an Oleo-Pneumatic 
Shock-Absorbing Airplane Strut and a 
Soap Box Derby Racer. (For details see 
Scholastic Awards Rules _ Booklet.) 
Sponsor, Higgins Ink Co., Inc. Addi- 
tional Prize for first 8 winners in the 
Soap Box Derby projects is a free trip 
to Akron, Ohio, as guests of the Chevro- 
let Motors Division of General Motors. 
18. Photography 

Total of $410 and honorable mention 
prizes for three roe classifications 
in photography, including General, Arti- 
ficial Lighting, and Flashlight. (For de- 
tails, see Scholastic Awards Rules Book- 
let.) Sponsors are General Electric Co., 
Kalart Co., and Agfa Ansco. (See Sup- 
plementary Awards above for special 
Agfa-Ansco prizes. ) 





Success Comes to Those Who Follow the Rules. For Complete Rules and Instructions, 
Including Sample Entry Blank Which Every Entry Must Bear, See Scholastic Awards 
Rules Booklet. Write for Free Copies to: Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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4 AKHIGH SCHODL PARADE 





A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 











(1) More than 1200 high school students took part in the 
567-mile cross-Pennsylvania relay run. Bob Field, Northeast 
H. S., Philadelphia, is shown at Independence Hall. 


Press Association photo 





(2) Phyllis Townsend and her sister Camille (Phyllis holds 
the ticket) after their free airplane ride. They donated a 
truck in Oakland (Calif.) Tech’s “Metal for Defense Drive.” 


Photo by Merrill Martin, staff photographer, Tech's Scribe News. 


(3) Students of Central H. S., Memphis, Tenn., who ar- 
ranged city transportation for 430 delegates to the 1941 
convention of Southern Association of Student Government. 


At one minute to 11 o'clock on the 
morning of Armistice Day, Bob Field, 
trackman of Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, breasted a tape held 
across Chestnut Street by Lieutenant 
Walter Whalen of the Navy and John 
B. Kelly, director of physical training in the civilian defense 
program. He dashed up to the reviewing stand at historic 
Independence Hall, handed Acting Mayor Bernard Samuel 
an aluminum baton containing a pledge of physical fitness 
by Pennsylvania high school boys, and ended. a 567-mile 
relay run in which more than 1200 students took turns. 

The message in the baton read: “I pledge allegiance to 
the United States of America and promise to keep myself 
physically fit because it is my first responsibility as a citi- 
zen.” Mayor Samuel, who accepted the baton in behalf of 
President Roosevelt, dispatched it to the White House. 

The run started October 31, at Erie, Pa., when Walker 
Reaher, of Central Higk School, sprinted down the gang- 
plank of the Niagara, Commodore Perry’s flagship. 


567-Mile 
Cross-State 
Relay Run 


“Bring your old egg beater to whip up 
defense.” That was the stopper —sub- 
mitted by Bernice Jenkins — that led 
the field in the slogan contest spon- 
sored by Oakland (Calif.) Technical 
' High School students as part of their 
recent “Metal for Defense Drive.” The students set three 
and a half tons of scrap metal as their goal. At the end of 
the eight-day period, however, more than séven tons were 
piled up in the “mine,” where it wad weighed and classified. 

At the Metal Drive hop, anything from one quarter of a 
pound to a ton of metal could be used for admission. 

When a local air service agreed to donate a free airplane 
ride to the boy and girl who donated the most metal, Bob 
Miner wheezed his prized jalopy to the pile. By the time 
the drive was over, however, Bill Simpson had donated 
2,500 pounds of scrap, collected from door to door. Two 
sisters, Phyllis and Camille Townsend, donated a 1,200 
pound truck that had been in their back yard. 

With the money received from the sale of the scrap, the 
school bought a one hundred dollar Defense Bond. 


Iron Pills 
for 
Steel Mills 


More than 430 delegates, from 14 
states, assembled at Central High 
School, Memphis, Tenn., October 16- 
18, for the tenth anniversary conven- 
tion of the Southern Association of 
Student Government. 

The practical problems brought on by the convention 
were competently handled by the hosts. Housing was taken 
care of by the Housing Committee, which posted signs ask- 
ing for cooperation, and placed delegates in the homes of 
Central students. And delegates didn’t do much walking 
around Memphis. “Hop in S.A.S.G.” stickers were found on 
the windshields of the puddle-jumpers around the school. 


Student 
Government 
Convention 


Send your contributions to High School Parade Editor, Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. We pay $2 for each accepted photograph 
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AT FAMOUS OLD EXETER IT’S TALON FASTENERS. 


Most familiar structure at this 
hallowed Exeter, N. H. prepara- 
tory school (founded 1781) is 
the Academy Building at right. 
Most familiar slide fastener— 
“Talon”... preferred overwhelm- 
ingly to any other make by 
hundreds of Exeter men recently 
questioned. 


Oh-Oh...Late! But how the 
Talon slide fastener speeds up 
dressing! One swift motion and 
it’s closed —a tremendous im- 
provement over the clumsy, 
old-fashioned five trouser clos- 
ings. Note the informal hand- 
someness of Exeter classrooms. 





The Exeter Outing Club starts 
its hikes at 4:30 a.m.—and ready 
to rough it. But even the strain 
of rocky hill-climbing can’t 
make the Talon fastener “inch 
open” by accident. Once closed, 
its exclusive lock stays closed. 


“TALON” 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


the dependable 
slide fastener 


BY A MILE! 


The Annual Exeter-Andover 
Game is one of the most famous 
in school football. Another fa- 
mous feature of the Talon fast- 
ener is that it will not hitch or 
jam...is unaffected by pressing. 








The Winter Dance—dinner coats 
and tails...and mighty impor- 
tant, Talon slide fasteners. Trous- 
ers just wouldn’t be so sleek, so 
free from the old unsightly gaps 
and bulges without this fastener. 


ARE TALON FASTENERS SCARCE? 


If—once in a while—you have trouble 
getting trousers, knickers or any 
other type of merchandise with 
Talon slide fasteners . .. remember:. 


’ It’s not necessarily anyone’s fault... 


Production—due to defense needs— 
has been somewhat curtailed. But 
remember also that hundreds of 
thousands of Talon fasteners are 
nevertheless being made every day 
and put into merchandise. It’s worth 
the “try” to ask for “TALON” when 
you buy! 


TALON, INC. ¢ MEADVILLE, PA. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg {) S Pat. Off 





8. Lets DP iniis 


HE doorbell rang just as the 
! clock struck eight. 


“Doorbell, Ginny,” Tommy 
Trotter said without looking up 
from the paper he was reading. 

“Doorbell, yourself,” Ginny re- 
torted, idly pulling at one of the 
curlers in her hair. “I'm not—omi- 
gosh, do you s'pose it’s Jeep? Look 
out the window, Tommy, and see!” 

Tommy went to the window and 
peered out. “Could be. Does he 
have a Camel's hair coat and - 

“Eeeek! Lemme outa here!” Ginny 
tore out of the room. “Don’t let him 
in until I get u-up-st-airs. Jeepers. 
and my hair isn’t even dry!” 

Tommy sauntered into the hall, 
smiling to himself. He knew all the 
time it was Slewfoot Ellis, coming 
after his math book, but he deliber- 
ately let Ginny think it was her date 
for the dance. Maybe she'd be on 
time for once in her life! 


Times Marches On _ 

Don't ask why girls persist in wait- 
ing unti! the last minute to get 
dressed for a dance. It’s just one of 
those things—like their fondness for 
screaming nail polish and sweaters 
that hang to their knees. Surely they 
couldn’t think,that “Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder” in this case. 
After a boy has spent an hour play- 
ing blocks with Junior and listening 
to Pop’s moans about the high cost 
of living or Mom’s lecture on the 
virtues of keeping early hours, his 
heart-beat for her has slowed down 
rather than speeded up. 

Another thing that gets under a 
boy’s skin is to have his date an- 
nounce frantically at 12:45 that she 
was supposed to have been home at 
twelve sharp! Why keep it a secret 
until too late? Why not tell him at 
the beginning of the evening when 
curfew rings? It isn’t babyish to have 
to come home at a certain hour. Col- 
lege girls do, all the time, and they 
don’t blame it on any old-fogey ideas 
of the Dean, either. They simply say 
to their dates, “I have to be in at 
twelve.” And that’s that. 

If there's one time you girls have 
every right to command ‘Tenshun, 
it's at a dance, but the way to do it 


“Don’t let him in until | get u-up-st-airs!” 
Ginny tells brother Tommy. 


is not to wear extreme clothes and 
shoulder-length earrings or paint 
your faces like a signboard. The stag- 
line shies away from scarecrows! Try 
to wear the color that is most becom- 
ing to you, then add an extra fillip 
with a piece of jewelry, a flowing 
chiffon hanky, or an artificial flower 
in your hair, if you don’t have a real 
one for your shoulder. 

S. O. S. to Boys: If you're sending 
flowers, it’s a “must” to find out what 
color dress your date is wearing, 
either from her, her mother, or her 
girl-friend. Then, if you still can't 
decide what goes with the dress, ask 
the florist. And don’t think you have 
to buy a half-interest in a green- 
house in order to send flowers. 
Orchids are a thrill, but blue iris look 
almost the same and cost about half. 
Pink or white carnations can be 
made into beautiful bouquets and 
last longer than roses. And, when in 
doubt, you can’t go wrong with a 
gardenia! ; 


Forward March 


These days a girl has about all she 
can do to handle the flowing skirt 
of her evening dress, so give her a 
hand getting in and out of the car 
or bus, and don’t let the door slam 
on that tagalong piece of net or rib- 
bon. When you arrive at the dance 
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drive up to the door and let her go 
in while you park the car. (She can 
rags use an extra minute or two 
to play with her curls and powder 
her nose.) Then meet her in the hall 
after you've parked the car outside 
and your coat and hat inside. 


Advance and Be Recognized 


At any dance or our 
first duty is to speak ay # host 
or hostess, at a school dance to 
the faculty chaperones. (After all, 
they're there for your sake, not 
theirs.) You don’t have to spend the 
evening with them; just say, “Good 
evening, Mrs. Mayhew. I'm Jeep 
Wilmerding —in your Civics class, 
remember? And this is Ginny Trot- 
ter.” 

Your duty’s done now, but why 
not add a little volunteer service? 
Sometime . during the evening go 
back and ask Mrs. Mayhew to dance. 
Maybe she won't, but she’s one part- 
ner you won't get stuck with! One 
dance and then take her back to the 
sidelines. She'll expect it. 


Present Arms 


No matter whether it’s a program 
or a cut-in dance, the first and last 
danees go to your date. If your girl 
is a stranger to the crowd, make ar- 
rangements in advance with one or 
more of your pals to help get her 
started. See that she meets Butch be- 
fore you start dancing, then he'll cut 
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in and you can nab another stag to 
introduce to her. (But be sure you 
keep bringing on the Marines until the 
situation is well in hand. She’s still your 
date!) 

If you find yourself on the spot with- 
out an advance plan of campaign, you 
can introduce her to couples or groups 
of people between dances, then offer to 
trade dances with- Butch and his date. 
But don’t e this deal to be perma- 
nent. One dance are the terms of the 
bargain, then she’s yours again. 


Passwords 


A tap on the shoulder of the boy and 
“May I cut in?” is the command to 
break ranks. Then give the boy time to 
thank her for the dance, after which 
she replies. “I enjoyed it, too.” Then 
you take over. 

The main object is to dance, so don’t 
worry about scintillating conversation 
on the dance floor. Talk, if it doesn’t 
take your mind off your business, but 
skip such banalities as “Big crowd, isn’t 
it?” and “Good music, isn’t it?” And, 
whatever you say, don’t ask “Who’s that 
girl over there?” You're supposed to be 
interested in this girl right fon 


Maneuvers 


The one sure way for a girl not to get 
stuck is to be a good dancer. That re- 
quires poise, rh , and a relaxed con- 
dition of body and mind. It may mean 
poring over photo-footprint dance 
books, and practicing with Little Willie, 
Dad, and Uncle Oscar, but It Can Be 
Done. Do it. 

If you find yourself slightly stranded 
(who doesn’t?) then’s the time to make 
conversation come to the rescue. Find 
out what he’s interested in. What’s his 
favorite piece, band, musical instru- 





Contest Results 
(Concluded from page 27) 


but maybe I could help him in some 
Way. 


Lastly, I don’t want to be in store for | 


what my husband—if there ever is such 
a creature—will be in for. By this I 
mean I would like to eat my breakfast 
looking at something beautiful. My idea 
of perfection in this line is someone 
tall, with very dark, wavy hair. He must 
have a manly build and carriage. 

[ guess a man with all of these fine 
qualities doesn’t need a wife. I had 
better put in my order for an angel. 
Maybe I'd even enjoy doing housework 
for him then. Don’t you think I'll have 
a problem finding him? 

Kathleen Madson 
Grand Rapids (Minn.) Sr. High Scho8l 
Mrs. Fleming, Teacher 





ment, pastime out of school? You may 
get a cut-in if you appear to be inter- 
esting to your partner, but you'll never 
get anywhere if you're staring ahead 
with a grim-as-death expression on your 
face or searching the stag-line in wild 
distress. 


K. P. Duty 


Your parents may not be in favor of 
a midnight attack on tomorrow’s roast 
beef hash, but they'd rather you rum- 
mage around for cheese spread, milk 
and cookies or scramble a couple of 
eggs on the home range than go to a 
roadhouse or hamburger joint. (Your 
date will probably agree with them, 
since he’s decadiy in the bill for the 
evening.) So make a raid on the ice- 
box! 
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These c try students are putting 
sheathing and stripping for insulation on 
the roof of a poultry house at the Luther 
Burbank Vocational High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. This school, though well 
within the limits of Texas’ third largest 
city, boasts a 75-acre campus, fifty acres 
of which are under cultivation. The 
campus-barnyard maintains model live 
stock and poultry units, and the students 
breed registered. Duroc Jersey and Poland- 
China hogs. The carpentry and metal work 
classes design and’ build practically all the 
sheds, carts, trailers, feeders, brooders, lay- 
ing houses, goal posts and similar equip- 
ment needed at the school. 

All the courses except agriculture and 
home-making are co-educational. And the 
curriculum comprises academic as well as 
vocational subjects. 
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. OOMIAK had been im- 

patient with Mr. Oomiak 
ever since the night he brought 
home the ice box. 

“Big lummox! You fall for every- 
thing man sell at trading post!’ 
she roared. 

**Man say I need Arrow shirt for 
six months, daytime. Make me look 
pretty. Make you like me better.” 


she screamed. 

“Oh, no. Man say shirt is Arrow 
Trump! Man say Trump haye long- 
est-wearing collar made. Man say 
Trump have handsomest collar 








“No fool me, 
Arrow is for shooting bear!” 


“Takeumback.I like you worse!” 


ARROW SHIRTS 4”9 TIES 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GET IN THE DESIGN CONTEST! Big cash prizes offered by the makers 
of Arrow products for the best pattern designs of Arrow shirts, ties, and 
handkerchiefs! Sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 





made. Man say Trump no shrink 
more than 1% when I fall through 
ice. Man say Trump never lose but- 
tons for you to sew on. Man say 
many things.” 

Mr. Oomiak went into the igloo 
and put on his Arrow Trump shirt. 
When he came out, Mrs. Oomiak 
could not believe her eyes. 

“You beautifull’ she shrieked. 
“You pretty like American explorer! 
How muchcoststhis Arrow Trump?” 

“Two buck.” ‘ 

“Here ten buck. Go back to 
trading post. Buy five Arrow Trump 
for me.” 
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@ You’re off to a flying start . . . with 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps to help 
your camera. Because here’s one quick, 
sure way to get plenty of light any time, 
anywhere... g assurance of crisp, 
clear pictures. And that split-second 
flash helps you gef thrilling action...or 
priceless moment. Try G-E flash bulbs 
in synchronizer or low cost flash cam- 


era. You'll be thrilled! / Z 
3 EACH 


THESE SIZES ONLY 


G-E No. 11—50% more light than former 
No. 11-A at no extra cost... a screw 
lamp that's a knockout in ordinary reflectors! 


G-E No. 5 —Combines “tops” in convenience 
(30 in one pocket) with plenty of light. 
In proper reflector has “telephoto reach”! 


Try for a G-E photo prize... in 
the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


G-E Flash Facts 

in @ nutshell 
Approx. 
Lome Nee Tome. 
Ne. 5 17,000-19,000 175 3800°K. 
We. 11 28,000-32,000 175 3800°K. 


‘* These guide numbers based on | /200 shutter 
ond hgh bemed Bim (Westen 64 GE 100) 
ered on proper refactor 
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PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL (42. 


Reted Lumen 
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ELECTRIC 





One of many tense minutes in They Died With Their Boots On, the Warner Bros. 
movie which received Scholastic’s Blue Ribbon for “The Movie of the Month.” It’s a 
colorful, exciting spectacle based on the life of George Armstrong Custer. Here 
Custer (Errol Flynn) faces Ulysses S. Grant in an argument over U. S. Indian policy. 


. For the Award, see page 28 of Scholastic; November 17th. The film’s a real thriller. 


' FOLLOWING the FILMS ~ 





SCHOLASTIC Recommends: 





ve“ Tops, don’t miss. 
while. “ So-so. No check: Proceed at your own risk. 


¥“” Worth 








SUNDOWN (United Artists. 
Produced by Walter Wanger. 
Directed by Henry Hathaway.) 


WE take off our hats to Walter Wanger, 
who's found a new angle of the news to 
use as the basis of an adventure film. 
Sundown takes us to a new area of the 
international struggle. Its setting is dark, 
enigmatic Africa—the desert wastes 
and deep jungles of the Somali-Abyssin- 
ian border. Its subject matter is the con- 
test between England and the Axis for 
the loyalty of native tribes. 

In Sundown, German agents work be- 
hind the African Coast, outward toward 
the vital shores. And the English Army 
posts, under-equipped and manned by 
few soldiers, struggle to keep the na- 
tives loyal: 

In the English post at Manieka, there 
are two schools of thought about how 
to deal with natives. Bill Crawford 
(Bruce Cabot) believes white men 
should respect native arts and super- 
stitions; that natives must be accepted 
as brothers before England can be 
sure of their loyalty. Major Coombes 


tord’s ‘side. Other people of the lonely 
desert post are a mineralogist (Carl 
Reval. a big game hunter (Harry 
Carey), and an Italian prisoner of wa: 
(Joseph Calleia). In the midst of this 
small group, an unknown traitor springs 
up, and revolt against English contro! 
simmers among the tribes. 

It’s the sort of story that keeps you 
on the edge of your chair from start 
to finish. The acting js better than 
adequate. And the sets are excellent 
without being over-done. 


(George Sanders) believes in old-time> ™~ 


discipline. Sedition, according to him, 
must be stamped out; natives must be 
“put in their “wyprel 

Zia, a wealthy Arab girl, is on Craw 


Bruce Cabot and Harry Carey—soidier 
and big game hunter — stalk something 
more dangerous than elephants. They've 
discovered a revolt of Shensi tribesmen. 
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Snacker 
(Continued from page 26) 


“That Chuck Harris is the best tackle 
Forrest Grove ever had,” the barber 
said. 

The shoe-shine boy came back, but 
instead of handing over the change, he 
handed the barber the check Snacker 
had written for one dollar. 

“What’s this?” the barber asked. 

“The bank man said the check wasn’t 
any good at all,” the boy told him. 

Snacker tried his best to explain 
about the money. It was almost time 
for the train to leave. Snacker told him 
that he went to the bank and asked 
for his balance. It was four dollars, 
even. He, drew out three dollars, leav- 
ing one dollar on deposit. That dollar, 
Snacker kept on saying, was the one 
he had given the check for. The barber 
stopped listening and led him to the 
door. They went across the street to 
the bank on the corner. 

When they got inside, Snacker asked 
the cashier if he did not have a dollar 
in his account. The cashier looked at 
his books for a minute and shook his 
head. 

“There’s a check here that just came 
in,” he said. “It’s a dollar check, and 
it wipes out your account.” 

Everybody, the cashier and the bar- 
ber included, was right. Snacker was 
wrong. He did not see how he could be. 
but he knew he could not be right if 
everybody else said he was wrong. He 
tore up the check and paid the barber 
forty cents for cutting his hair. That 
left him eighty cents, not counting the 
round-trip fare. 


Ir was about seven o'clock in the 
evening when the train reached the 
Saunderstown depot. He hopped off the 
train and made for the restaurant the 
first thing. He ordered a sliced-chicken 
sandwich and a glass of milk. That left 
him with only fifty-five cents. 

The telephone book listed fifteen or 
twenty Hamptons. At five cents a call 
.. . He decided to write down on a 
piece of paper two or three of the ad- 
dresses, and to try some way to find 
out where the prettiest Hampton daugh- 
ter lived. He was certain that most of 
them would be related, and in that way 
he could find out where the one he 
was looking for lived. 

He found the first Hampton address. 
It was about nine blocks from the depot, 
and it was nearly eight o’clock when he 
got to the house. 

A Negro maid answered the bell. 
Snacker sli her a dime in a casual 
sort of way. That set him back to forty- 
five cents. 

“What's this for?” she asked, looking 
curiously at the ten-cent piece. 





“I just got into town on an impor- 
tant trip,” Snacker said huskily, “and 
I’ve got to find Miss Hampton.” 

“Which Miss Hampton?” the maid 
asked. “There's a heap of young Hamp- 
ton girls in Saunderstown. Don’t none 
of them live here, but they live in all 
other directions,” ; 

Snacker felt around in his pants 
pocket. He slipped another dime intc 
the Negro girl’s hand when she was 
not looking. He was down to thirty-five 
cents. 

“I don’t know her first name,” 
Snacker said, “but I’ve got an impor- 
tant message for her, anyway. She 
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ong to be the prettiest one of them 


“Tll bet you mean Miss Sally Hamp- 
ton,” she said quickly. “She’s mighty 

retty.” 

“Where does she live?” 

The maid went to the corner of the 
porch and pointed down the street. 

When he got to the one which he 
was certain the maid had described, he 
ran up the steps and was about to ring 
the bell at the door. Before he could 


- ring it, he heard someone at the end of 


the porch get up and come toward him. 
(Continued on next page) 





is part of this ist Prize 
Water Color 


The whites—the highlights—the surface 
grain and texture—are all parts of the 
paper that is part of this prize winning 
water color. No matter what technique 
is used, “paper is part of the picture.” 
But only the right paper can do justice 
to your best work. 


The next time you do a drawing— 
whether it is pen and ink, pencil, wdter 
color, charcoal, air brush—do it on 
Strathmore and you'll do it better. The 
interesting textures in Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards offer you’a wide se- 
lection for your many needs—and you 
will be delighted with the results you 
get. Strathmore Papers, easy to work on, 
contribute much to the finished pictures 
and can “take it” in the process. For a 
free sample of the complete line of 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards, 
write today to Department SC-11. 


PAPER 











This pointing, done on Strathmore Watercolor 
Paper, won 1st Prize in the Water Color Di- 
vision of the 17th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


Win 2 Prizes with 1 Drawing 


The Strathmore Awards are for the win- 
ners in the Art Division of the Scholastic 
Awards. These are additional awards and 
not a special contest. 


Ist PRIZES—$15 ‘othe, winners, of 


, of the first 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 
for the winners of 


2nd P RIZES—$10 any of the second 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd PRIZES—$5 {or the winners of 


: any of the third 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th PRIZES for winners of any honorable 


mention whose work was 


*-done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


aly 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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NO WORDS 

of ours could 

express more 

concisely, more 

cogently, what 

we mean when 

we say “use Ve- 

nus Pencils” than 

this famousrule for 

living formulated 

by the late Supreme 

Court Justice Oliver 

Wendell Holmes. 

“‘Make it first- 

rate”—that’s what Ve- 

nus Drawing Pencils 

are made for=to trans- 

late your every mood 

and thought and talent 

into pencil work that is 
truly “first-rate.” 


Use Venus Pencils now 
— get in the habit of 
using the best. 


WEARS 
The AMERICAN 


Drawing Pencil 
17 degrees 

From coal black 6B—to dawn gray 9H 

AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 


500 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, N. J. 














The porch was dark, and the street 
lights were too faint to help much. 

“Tm calling on Miss Sally Hampton,” 
Snacker said. 

“You are? That’s funny.” 

“Why is it funny?” Snacker asked. 

“Because I’m Sally Hampton. But — 
but. who are you?” 

“Snacker,” he said “I Thean —I mean 
—Snacker. But my name is—I’m Rus- 
sell Sherman. I'm — I’m Snacker.” 

“And you came to see me?” the girl 
asked. 

“All the way from Forrest Grove 
Academy —I mean — yes. That’s what 
I came for. I came to see you.” 

“Did you bring a message from some- 
body I know, or did somebody send you 
for something, or — ?” 

“Not exactly,” Snacker said, peering 
at her intently in the faint street light. 
“I just came to see you because some 
fellows told me you were. . . .” 

“But | don’t know a single person at 
Forrest Grove,” she said. “You must 
be mistaken. I know lots of boys at 
Riverside. but I never met anybody 
from your school.” 

“We beat them 21 to 0 last week,” 
Snacker said. “If Chuck Harris hadn’t 


got knocked out, we would have beat . 


them more than that. I played the last 
quarter when Chuck got hurt and had 
to leave the game.” 

“And you came all the way from 
Forrest Grove to tell me that?” she 
asked, laughing a little. 

“No, not exactly,” Snacker said. “But 
it’s got something to do with it. We're 
having a banquet tomorrow night, be- 
cause we always celebrate the end of 
the football season with a lot to eat.” 

“Are you going to the banquet?” 
Sally asked him. 

“¥ou bet!” Snacker said. “I mean — 
well, I'd like to go. Would you?” 

“Me?” 

“Sally Hampton,” he said, nodding 
his head jerkily, “I thought you might 
like to go. That’s why I came over to 
Saunderstown to ask you.” 

“I don’t know,” she said uneasily. 
“Mother might not like for me to go. 
And, besides, I don’t know you.” 

“I’m Snacker,”-he said. “It would be 
all right for you to go with me.” 

She laughed. 

“Maybe if you knew someone I know 
— Mother might let me. Do you know 
Ralph Carroll at Riverside? He plays 
on the football team.” 

“Sure I know him,” Snacker said. “He 
was in the line against me Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, in the last quarter.” 

“Tl go ask Mother,” Sally said. “She 
might let me go.” 

She went into the house and Snacker 
sat down in the swing to wait for her 
to come back and tell him. She was 
gone a long time. Snacker thought for 
a while that she had used that as ap 


excuse to get away from him. It was 
nearly ten minutes before she came 
back to the porch. He jumped up to 
meet her. 

“I've got a date for tomorrow night,” 
Sally said. 

“Aw, gee-my-nettie!” Snacker said. 

She sat down in the swing, at one 
end. Snacker sat down beside her. 

“But I think I'll break it and go to 
Forrest Grove,” she said, looking at him 
a little. “Mother says it will be all right. 
She'll take me over and we'll stay at 
the hotel.” 

“Gee-my-nettie!” Snacker said. “Do 
you mean it?” 

“Ot course,” Sally said, rocking the 
swing. 

“And you'll go with me to the ban- 
quet?” 

“Td love to.’ 

“Well,” Snacker said, “I guess I'll 
have to be going.” — 

“So soon?” she said. 

“It’s getting pretty late for a foot- 
ball player to be up,” he said. “We 
don’t break training, in earnest, till to- 
morrow night.” 

She got up and went with him to 
the steps. She held out her hand. 

“Snacker,” he said. 

“Good night, Snacker,” she said. 

“Tll come for you at the hotel at 
nine o'clock sharp tomorrow night,” he 
said. 

He backed down the steps. He was 
trying to see her in the flashes of the 
street light when she moved. He had 
backed almost to the gate and still had 
not seen her plainly. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock 
when he got back to the depot. A porter 
was sweeping out the waiting room. The 
restaurant across the street was still 
open, and Snacker went over to it and 
ordered a sliced-chicken sandwich and 
a glass of milk. When he paid for it, 
he did not bother to think if he had 
any money left. 

When he got back to the depot, the 
lights had been turned off. He went into 
the waiting room and sat down on a 
bench. In a few minutes the porter 
came along and locked the doors. The 
next train to Forrest Grove would not 
leave’ until nine-thirty the next morn- 
ing. 
After Snacker had taken off his coat 
and spread it over him, he closed his 
eyes and, because he was so tired, he 
dropped off to sleep even before he 
pa think about the football banquet 
the next night. 

It was late the next afternoon when 
Snacker got back to Forrest Grove. On 
his way across the campus to the dor- 
mitory he saw Tom and Pete coming 
across the Yard from the Gym. 

“Where’ve you been ever since yes- 
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terday noon?” Pete asked anxiously. 
“We were awfully scared something 
had happened to you. I thought you 
might have taken it a little too hard — 
you know, about the banquet tonight 
in the gym. I sure am glad to see you, 
Snacker. Are you all right?” 

“Took what too hard?” Snacker said. 

“You know, Snacker,” Pete said; 
“about the banquet tonight, and get- 
ting cut out of going, and all that. All 
the fellows feel sorry about it. They’d 
give anything to have you there, but 
you know how hard it is to get rules 
changed. But next year we'll be look- 
ing for you.” 

Tom put his arm around Snacker’s 
shoulder and nodded sympathetically. 

Before he could say anything to them, 
they had turned and gone towards the 
study hall. Snacker started to call them 
back, but they appeared to be in a 
hurry to get away. By the way they 
acted, Snacker was afraid his name had 
been posted for the doorkeeper to keep 
him out of the banquet room that night. 
He went to the notice board, and to the 
banquet-hall door, but he could not find 
anything like that posted. 

That evening at ten after eight 
Snacker could not sit still another min- 
ute, so he left his room and started to 
the hotel after Sally Hampton. When 
he reached Pete’s room, he saw Pete 


and Tom brushing their hair and 
straightening their ties. When he passed, 
they would not look his way at all. 
Sally and her Mother were in the 
lobby of the hotel when Snacker got 
there at a few minutes to nine. He had 
waited outside as long as Fe could 
stand it, and then he had rushed into 
the lobby looking for Sally. There were 
girls everywhere. Fellows were rushing 
in and out of the hotel every second or 
so, trying to find violets, or something 


‘ or other, at the last minute. 


When Snacker saw Sally for the first 
time in full view and in the strong light 
of the hotel lobby, he was not certain 
who she was. When she smiled at him, 
he rushed up to her and tried to recog- 
nize her. Then he was certain, and he 
saw that Tom and Pete and Jack Phillips 
knew what they were talking about 
when they had said she was the pretti- 
est girl in the state. The other fellows 
in the lobby turned around and looked 
at her, and even when they were talk- 
ing to their own girls, they could not 
keep their eyes off her. Nobody ap- 
peared to notice Snacker. 

When they got to the banquet hall, 
the doorkeeper did not even look at 
Snacker. His eyes followed Sally Hamp- 
ton as long as as she was within sight. 

It was not until the first course had 
been served that anybody took his eyes 
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off Sally long enough to recognize 
Snacker. Pete saw him first. He dropped 
his spoon into his plate, and the: soup 
— ed all over the front of his 
clothes. Pete’s girl nudged him with her 
elbow, but Pete continued to stare first 
at Snacker and then at Sally. His lips 
were moving all the time as if he were 
saying to himself: “For gosh sakes! 
That’s Snacker!” 

After nearly a quarter of an hour, 
Pete called across the table to Jack 
Phillips, and Jack began to stare too. 
When the other fellows caught on to 
what had happened, they cane Sang to 
strain their necks to see Snacker and 
the girl beside him. The other girls fell 
back into themselves, or something, be- 
cause most of them kept their heads 
turned in the other direction. 

Up at the head of the table, at the 
captain’s seat, Chuck Harris was glar- 
ing down at Snacker. The girl beside 
him, Frances Harper, nudged him with 
her elbow every ongg in a while, but he 
did not pay any attention to her. He 
looked for a while as if he might at any 
moment pick up a plate of something 
and hurl it down the table at Snacker. 

Sally Hampton was having the best 
time of all. The fellows all around were 
trying to talk to her at the same time. 
Snacker finished up each course as it 


(Concluded on page 41) 





PLAY BADMINTON 


with nylon strings on your side! 


Gain extra drive for your badminton game with strong, 
resilient, non-fraying, moisture-resistant nylon strings! 


ADMINTON players are finding out 
today what tennis players proved 


’ last summer. They are discovering the 


extra stamina and playing qualities 
of nylon strings made by Du Pont. 

. Nylon badminton strings have the 
same widely-praised characteristics as 
nylon tennis strings. They are solid— 
clear through . . . strong and resilient. 
They are‘single strands that won’t 
fray. They won’t dry out. They are 
moisture -fesistant outdoors. They 


won’t become brittle in heated, dry 
air indoors, 

So start the season right with a 
nylon strung badminton racket and 
be assured of extra enjoyment and 
economy! Ask your sporting goods 
dealer today to show you his nylon 
strings and the new rackets already 
strung with nylon! He has them in 
standard gauge...moderately-priced! 
E. I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 
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LTHOUGH it’s stroke atter 

A stroke on the badminton 

court, from all angles and 

with never a breathing space, it is 

comparatively easy to learn to play a 
passable game. 

In Scholastic’s first badminton ar- 
ticle (see issue October 27, page 36), 
Jack Purcell, the world’s champion, 
revealed the secrets of forehand and 
backhand play. We can assume, 
then, that you’ve learned to return 
the bird reasonably often into fair 
territory. The task that now remains 
is to make the bird go where you 
want i to. 

You don’t want it to go high in the 
air just over the net. This allows your 
opponent to fire at close range from 
a deadly angle. Speaking generally, 
there are seven ways to prevent him, 
or her, from getting good angle shots. 

First, there is the “clear.” This is 
a shot which is hit from any position 
and at any height so that it travels 
deep to the opponent's baseline. The 
opponent can usually get to the bird, 
but from that far back he can seldom 
smash it for a point. You’ve deprived 
him of the easy close-range shot. 


FOREHAND GRIP 


By Hugh Forgie 
International Badminton Champion 
While the bird’s in the air, you have 


time to get into a good position. 
The “drop” is a soft shot which 


just clears the net and drops towards - 


the floor. When properly stroked, it 
cannot be put away because it falls 
below the level of the net. This forces 
the opponent to hit up. The idea is 
not so much to win a point as it is 
to feint him off balance with a sud- 
den change of pace. 

The “smash” is the main point-get- 
ter. Its object is to score a placement 
or at least draw a forced error from 
your opponent. Learn to hit clearly 
and crisply at a downward angle. 
The harder the smash and the 
sharper its angle, the more effective 
it will be. Smack the bird onto the 
floor before it gets to your opponent. 

In the “drive,” the bird is met at 
approximately net height so that it 
barely skims the net and travels déep 
to any part of the opponent's court. 
It is extremely deadly as a return of 
a smash or drive. Learn to drive hard 
across-court or straight down the 
line, from either the forehand or 
backhand side. 

The “half-court” is hit from any po- 
sition in court. It crosses the net at 
a low level and travels only about 
halfway into the opponent's court. 
It’s mostly used in doubles against an 
attacking formation. As such, it is 
placed just out of reach of the oppo- 
nent at the net. His partner is thus 


FOREHAND GRIP: Holding the shaft in the left 
hand with the face of the racket perpendicular 
to the floor, grasp the handle so that the V 
formed by the thumb and forefinger is in line 
with the head of the racket. The little finger 
fits snugly on the butt. 


Side view of the forehand grip: The arm, wrist 
and racket form a straight line; there is no 
angle. While the racket is held firmly (but not 
tightly), the wrist remains flexible. 


BACKHAND GRIP: Holding the racket in the left 
hand, rotate the right hand to the left until the 
thumb comes firmly to rest on the side of the 
handle and the knuckles appear in full view. 


Side view of the backhand grip: Here again 
notice the straight line of the arm, wrist and 
racket and the position of the thumb. This type 
of grip is used on shots which can be inter- 
cepted in front of you. 


PLACE THE BIRD WHERE YOU WANT IT 


forced to come forward and make a 
defensive shot. 


“Net shots,” as the name implies, 
are taken right at the net. They are 
stroked easily but firmly. If the bird 
is above net level, flick it down but 
be careful not to hit the net. If the 
bird cannot be flicked, catch it as 
close to the top of the net as possible. 
Lift a few ‘echian and drop it closely 
over the net. 

You may also aim the bird along 
the net to the opposite side, in cross- 
court fashion. If you find the bird 
falling too close to the net, and you 
can't catch: it at the top, allow it to 
fall into the clear between the net 
and the floor before playing it. 

The “around-the-head” looks diffi- 
cult, but is no more so than most 
shots. It is not a freak shot. Learn it 
as soon as you can, even before the 
backhand, as it is a much more use- 
ful shot. 

Hold the racket as you would for 
a forehand shot. But, at the right 
moment, bring the racket: back of 
the head and meet the bird off the 
left shoulder. Make contact with the 
forehand face of the racket. 


BACKHAND GRIP 
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YOU'LL PLAY A 
BETTER GAME 


WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blue Goose 


y You'll play a better faster game with 
this long life 9 y= Pennsyl- 
vania Shuttle—ask Pennsylvania 
Blue Goose—play the best! 

Made by master craftsmen at 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
Jeannette, Penna. 


rounded 
or point- 
ed tips. 
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NATIONAL CHAMPIONS WEAR 


A 
fick flciecell, 
sole...‘‘Posture Foun- 
Beginne 
8 ns, is a safeguard against 
revents chafing and 
..-non-marking posi- 


BADMINTON SHOES 

Tops with Full length sponge in- 
dation”—prevents 

tired leg muscles and 

too! flat feet . . . smooth 
' inside construction 
listering . . . rein- 

forced ventilated upper 


tive grip crepe sole 
... flexible, snug fit- 
ting shank. 

uy yourself a pair 
of Jack Purcell’s and 
watch poss game 
improve! 


MADE FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


Designed to the spec- 
ifications of Jack 
Purcell, World's Pro- 
fessional Badminton 
Champion. 


“Goodrich Footwear 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 





Rookie’s Letter 
(Concluded from page 8) 


heavy bag at you and push you out the 
door, your shoes loose and coat ene 
in the wind. The check list is read an 
sounds like a tobacco auctioneer. I spent 
the rest of the morning picking off the 
tags (there were 67) and getting used 
to the itch from the woolen shirts. 
Needless to say, the rest of the day 
was pretty well forgotten. Up to that 
point, Bill, I had spent 24 hours in the 


Army — 24 hours I won't forget. 


Yours as ever, 
Cuucx. 





No Apple Polisher 


At Camp Davis, a recent selectee 
passed a second lieutenant without 
saluting him, and you know what 
happened: the selectee got a terrific 
bawling out, which merged into a 
lecture on the salute—how given, 
when, and to whom. When the sec- 
ond lieutenant finally came to a full 
stop, the selectee asked him, in a 
friendly way, “You want one now?” 

=—The-New Yorker 











Right from the Heart 


The late Theodore Roosevelt had a won- 
derfully effective routine in every town he 
visited as a presidential candidate. The 
local bigwigs would form a line at his 
hotel door. The wily Teddy would push 
them aside to pump the hand of a Sow. 
legged, sunburned Rough Rider who had 
unobtrusively slipped into line. The trick 
never failed to move the hearts of local 
reporters who saw in Teddy’s impulsive 
action proof that he respected the plain 
man who had ridden up San Juan hill with 
him above a group of politicians. 

District Attorney William O’Dwyer 
of Brooklyn, who gave Mayor LaGuardia 
such a run for his money in the recent New 
York mayoralty election, is another smart 
campaigner. He would often appear on the 
platform with a piece of paper in his hand 
ostensibly covered with notes of the ad- 


* dress he was about to make. 


He'd look around the audience, say 
“Hello, Joe,” to one listener, “Howya; 
Harry,” to another. Then he’d smile and 
tell the audience: | 

“I didn’t know I would have so many 
friends here tonight. I don’t need notes to 
talk to you people,” and he’d throw awa 
the paper in his hand. “To you I can pone 
from here,” he'd add, indicating the region 
of his heart. 

A.reporter, curious because he had seen 
O’Dwyer do this in every Brooklyn neigh. 
borhood, one —_ mounted the platform, 
picked up the discarded paper and exam 
ined it carefully. ; 

It was an old laundry bill. 

— The Newspaper PM 


—? 
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An ex-fullback named 
Phillip McTwiddle 

Found some tonnage attached 
to his middle 

Said he: “I won’t diet, 

But Badminton, I'll try it.” 

And now he’s as fit as a fiddle. 


P. S. Speed up your game 
with a Spalding Steel- 
Shaft Badminton bat de- 
signed by Jack Purcell, 
the World’s Professional 

















SIGN UP TODAY! 


See your coach or athletic director 
today about Scholastic Badminton 
Tournaments in your school. Regu- 
lation Scholastic medals for winners. 
Badminton can be played at home, 
too, either indoors or outdoors. 


Your local sporting goods dealer will 
be glad to give you information on 
Dreadnought Badminton Nets. 


The 

LINEN THREAD CO. 
Inc. 

60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Gloucester 


Boston 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 














Oil painting is the medium that every 
artist should master—and the time to 
begin is right mow! Especially since you 
can win a worthwhile cash prize and 
even more valuable recognition by 
competing for the 


M. GRUMBACHER 


MEMORIAL AWARD 
PRIZES: Ist—$50, 2nd—$25, 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 
Remember that in oils, as in every medi- 
um, the material you use can make or 
mar your work. Experienced artists will 
tell you that it will pay you—in better 
work and faster progress—always to use 
the best artists’ material. And to most 
artists this means Grumbacher material 
—known the world over for-its uni- 
formly fine quality. Look for the name 

“Grumbacher” on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 W. Mth Street, New York 


— 
For Everyone [G] The Outstanding 
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1 $230 | 


s CASH PRIZES! 5 


You can still enter United 
Air Lines’ Advertising 
Poster Contest. 

16 winners. $50 first 
prizes; $25 second, $15 
third, and ten $5 honorable 
mention awards. 

For the right start get 
sample United material 
frem your school or nearby 
travel agent. Or write direct 
te Room S, United Air 
Lines, Municipal Airport, 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


Year "Round 
The Main Line Airway 
Coast-to-Coast 
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DIO NEWS & NOTES 


HOUSE JAMESON, the charm- 
K ing actor who plays the father 
on the Aldrich Family program, has 
his home at Newtown, Conn. For some 
time he and Mrs. Jameson have been 
looking for a local couple to live in as 
domestics and a few weeks ago they 
thought they had them—an elderly 
pair, enthusiastically recommended by 
a friend. So all details were settled 
through this intermediary, and the 
Jamesons looked forward eagerly to 
the day of their arrival. But they never 
came and the other day House made 
inquiries through his contact man. 
Turned out to be one of those mis- 
understandings, fairly common in radio 
where actors become strongly identi- 
fied with the characters they portray. 
The old folks were just angry at what 
they considered gross misrepresentation. 
They had made their own inquiries 
and found out that Mr. Jameson's real 
name was Sam Aldrich, that his family 
had four members instead of two as 
he had claimed, one of them being a 
holy terror of a kid named Henry. Said 
they wouldn’t work for a family like 


that for twice the pay. 

THE TROUBLES of the radio 
K reporter have been highlighted, 
of late, a the broadcaster’s struggle 
against Axis censorship, even more 
severely applied against him than 
against his press oleae: There have 
been no broadcasts from Italy over 
American networks for the last six 
months because restrictions were made 
so severe. And the Germans, always 


Ezra Stone with House Jameson, who 
plays his father. Ezra is now in the Army, 
but is permitted to broadcast each week. 
He contributes his salary to the U.S.O. 


unfriendly to American radio men, have 
now clamped down similarly, to the 
point of refusing permission to quote 
even German newspapers. © - 
Berlin’s radio censorship was _triple- 
pronged. Each script had to be ap- 
proved by blue-pencilers from the 
Foreign Office, the Propaganda Min- 
istry, and the Army. The Army, 
strangely enough, according to radio 
reporters who have returned to this 
country, is the only group which seems 
to understand the importance of broad- 
casting in the United States, and fought 
to make the job of the air correspondent 


easier. 
A AMERICA HAS a great many 
short-wave programs of its own, 
these days, probably one of the most 
curious, but effective, being aired over 
WRUL, in Boston. Two Chinese girls 
broadcast nightly English-lessons on a 
Spanish language program. 


- IT’S HARD to realize that net- 
{ work broadcasting is no more 
than 15 years old, but NBC, the pio~ 
neer network, has just celebrated that 
anniversary. Researchers have been 
delving back for a picture of those not- 
so-good old days. There wasn't a single 
news or special events show on the air 
back in 1926. There were no quiz 
programs, ‘either, and no dramatic 
serials. Pet programs were health exer- 
cises, the “Anglo-Persians,” “The Jolly 
Buckeye Bakers,” “Schickerling Crystal 
Gazers” and such. There were only one 
third as many programs as are on the 
network’s air today. 











_ Snacker 
(Concluded from page 37) 


was laid before him. He did not stop to 
talk or to look around at anybody at 
the table until the final course had been 
served. 

On the way out, when it was after 
eleven o'clock, Snacker got an awful 
hard knock in the rear. When he turned 
around to see who had done it, Chuck 
Harris and Frances Harper were glar- 
ing at him. Snacker wanted to stop and 
ask Chuck what he had kicked him like 
that for, but he had to see Sally back 
to the hotel and he did not want to 
waste any time. 

He left Sally in the hotel-lobby and 
went back across the campus to the 
dormitory. It looked as if most of the 
other fellows had hurried back too, be- 
cause the doorway and lower hall were 
jammed. Somebody caught Snacker’s 
arm and jerked him inside. 

“What's the matter with you. 
Froggy?” Snacker asked in surprise. 

“What's the matter?” Froggy re- 
peated. “I want to know what's the 
matter with you! You brought the pret- 
tiest girl in the state to the banquet and 
sat there all night without saying a 
word to her!” 

“Well, gee-my-nettie, Froggy,” 
Snacker said, “I just had to get some- 
thing to eat! I played on the scrubs all 
season, and a full quarter in the River- 
side game besides, and I was so hungry 
I didn’t know what to do. All I’ve had 
to eat since yesterday morning was two 
sliced-chicken sandwiches and a couple 
glasses of milk. I just had to eat.” 

From Jackpot, by Erskine Caldwell. Reprinted 
by permission of Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 
publishers. 
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CHEMISTRY SET 
The Kind Boys 


Win Fame and 
Big Awards’ With 















$200.00 ANNUAL 
AWARDS 


Mr. Gilbert will Pins aie 
doing what he considers 


the most important re- 
in - 


Electricity in 
croscopy or 

Fert $10.00 each to 

ten boys doing next 

i research 


Science, Fifth Avenue at 
25th Street. 














Double Feature 
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“Fun and aye 
Action 
for Boy 
Chemists” 
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Double Fun Lab 
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Offer good only in U.S.A. 









MAKING 
PRINTS 
How To Make: 


® Linoleum Prints 

® Lithographs 

© Woodcuts 

® Wood Engravings 

® Aquatints 

© Etchings 
Published at $1.50 a copy 


NOW only 75¢€ a copy 
10 or more 70 a copy 



























AID... FOR SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS CONTESTANTS 








SHorraix on the graphic arts 
illustrated by 50 prize-win- 
ning prints from Scholastic Art 
Awards competitions. Easy to 
follow ‘how-to-do-it’ diagrams 
& photographs illustrate the text. 
95 pages, size 9%” x 11%” 
printed on a high grade coated 
paper. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Dept. S-41 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, O._ 

















HIGGINS—More Power to Your Drawing e Pioneers in Art and 
Engineering have, for 60 years, relied on the smooth-flowing blackness of Higgins 
American India Inks to interpret their ideas. Higgins suits the finest pen, the 
most exacting drafting instrument as well as brush and airbrush. Drawing inks 
also available in complete color range. -Ask your dealer for a color card. 
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Reprinted by permission of The American Weekly. 
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KE want to give someone a $50 First Prize 

for their Textile Design . . . and we want to 
give another $50 First Prize to someone for their 
Pictorial Art. YOU may be the person we are 
looking for! There are many other valuable prizes 
we want to give away too. So hurry—be sure to 
send in your entry for the Scholastic contest. We 
want winners for these prizes— 


16 TEXTILE AWARDS! 
$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 Third 
Prize—5 Fourth Prizes. Same for groups 1 & 2. 
26 PICTORIAL AWARDS! 
$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 Third 
Prize—10 Fourth Prizes. Same for groups 1 & 2. 
TO HELP YOU WIN! 


Send for “‘Winning Art Ideas’’, a folio of prize- 
winning suggestions. Full information on Prang 
Textile Colors, the new colors that work beauti- 
fully and easily on all fabrics; and stand sunlight, 
washing, and cleaning. 


Ask for OLD FAITHFUL Color Mediums 
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Christmas 
.GBEEDBALL 


WIN A SCHOLASTIC | 
PRIZE + LETTERING.” 
-) BLOCK PRINTING 

", PEN DRAWING 


-WRITE TO 


HUNT PENCO 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. 
112A Fulton Street 





New York, N.Y. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Issue 
of November 17, 1941 





FARMER BROWN’S 
LAST WILL 








CALLING CASEY JONES 
a. Canadian Pacific R.R.; b. Southern 
R.R.; c. Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
R.R.; d. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R.R.; e. Missouri Pacific R.R.; f. Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R.R.; g- Norfolk & Western 
R.R. 
R. L. STEVENSON KNEW 
a. Eight; b. Hawaii, Maui, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, Niihau; c 
Oahu. 


a LAYS AN EGG 
ou remember your biology, you will 
recall that the peacock—which is masculine 

—does not lay eggs. 

CAN YOU FIGURE THIS? 

9 (”) This means 9 raised to the 9th 
wer of 9; or 9 raised to the 
'7,420,489th power; or 9 multi- 

plied by itself 387,420,489 times. 

SHAKESPEARE SCRAMBLED 

a. In Julius Caesar—uttered by Anthony; 

b. In The Merchant of Venice—uttered by 

Shylock; c. In As You Like It—uttered by 

Ja ues; d. In Richard III — uttered by 

chard; e. In Macbeth—uttered by Lady 

Macbeth 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, fot; 
cube, arn; ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of lable—French 
liquid 1; x— ar gut ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 


syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


B’s, The Three, p. 17. “The Three B’s” 
are Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

catalysis (ka-tdl-i-sis), p. 15. Defined in 
text. 

Clough (klif), Arthur Hugh, p. 20. Eng- 
lish poet, 1819-1861. 

cryptic (krip-tik), p. 8. Hidden, secret. 

documen (dék-ti-mén-ta-ré), p. 26. 
Using documents, that is, official papers 
and statistics, as evidence. In motion pic- 
tures, a documentary film shows actual 
facts instead of telling a grote story. 

Dvorak (doér-zhak), p. 1 

enigmatic (&n-i amy P 34. Puz- 
aling. unexplainable, mysterious. 

poy 3g" (gar-gdn-chi-4), p. 8 A 
in a romance by Rabelais. _ 

ger 4 (in-kdl-ké-la-blé), p. 13. In 
a way that cannot be exactly calculated. 

Kurusu (k06-rd0-s00), p. 4. 

touchstone, p. 24. An easily applied test 
or standard by which to judge the a 
of a thing. In mineralogy, it is a flin 
used in estimating the purity of gold. 
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ALWAYS KEEP A 
“HEXO”’ HANDY! 


Tus husky red rubber eraser- 
of-all-work cleans 


CRAYON GLOVES 
CHARCOAL WHITE SHOES 
PENCIL FABRICS 


BIG CASH PRIZES 


NO 
Write for informann 3 
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WELDON ROB EE rest 


| SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 











STANDARD OFFICE 
About 2 MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 

as Low as 70% a Week 
AN models lete’ iit like new, 

FULL 2-VYEAR GUARANTEE 
Down—10 Day Trial 

Send for CUBE peive omadning. liter. 
ature in colors. Shows all eg See 
~, peereture cae i 
INTERNATION 
Dept. 1215 231 = Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





STAMPS 
1942 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE—Lists British North 
America, United States, Foreign. FREE. GRAY 
STAMP, Dept. SB, Toronte, Canada. 
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LAUGHS] 


Anchors Aweigh 

Bob Hope: “What kind of soup is this, 
Colonna?” ~ 

Jerry Colonna: “Why, that’s Navy Bean 
soup, sir.” 

Hope: “Well, then what are these noo- 
dles doing in it?” 

Colonna: “Convoys!” 


*, 


Agreed 
The ed at the corner 
p Rear with a sigh 
“T'll be home tomorrow night!” 


He answered, “So will I.” __ 
Scribe News. Oakland (Calif.) Tech H.8. 


The Pepsodent Show 








N. ¥. World-Telegram 


“Oh, that? That's for mosquito boats!” 


Pass the Basket 
She: “What were you doing there after 
the accident?” 
He: “Scraping up an acquaintance.” 
* 


Score 

Sis picked up a piece of paper with 
much scribbling on it. “Why, what's this?” 
she asked. “It says ‘Blow-blow-draw-draw- 
blow-draw.’ ” 

“It’s mine,” cried Junior. “That's the 
music for my mouth-organ.” 

* 


To the Rescue 

The “Jeep” had a habit of drinking soup 
in a noisy F shion. One day he was going 
at it fortissimo, when the Sergeant strode 
up to him. 

“Need any help?” barked the Sarge. 

“Why—er—uh—no, sir,” the “Jeep” re- 
plied. “Why?” 

“I thought you might wish to be dragged 
ashore.” 

Christian Science Monitor 


* 


The advantage of leaving the breakfast 
gaptirel in the refrigerator overnight is 
that you can start the day off with an invig- 


Fire 
Joe: “Say, aren't those socks inside out?” 
Bo: “Yes, my feet were so hot I turned 
the hose on them.” 


* 


Christmas Shopping 

Mrs. Tonguewagger was having difficulty 
selecting a gift for a friend. She asked the 
clerk for suggestions. 

“Here’s a nice pair of bookends,” he 
offered. 

“The very thing for Mabel!” cried Mrs. 
T., “She always reads the end before the 
beginning!” 

* 
in the Draft 


Joe: “Did your sister reject Percy when 
he pro e 
Bo: “No, she put him in Class 5F — to be 


called up as a last resort.” 
Pathfinder 


* 


Hollywood Speaks 
The Hollywood magnate told his assistant 
that he wanted a certain writer for the 
screen adaptation of a novel. 
“Don’t you think he’s a little too caustic?” 
suggested the assistant. 
‘Do I care how much he costs?” de- 


manded the producer. “Get him!” 
Tid-Bits 


* 


Flash! 
Dad: “You can’t tell me you can study 
with that radio going. Turn it off!” 
Bud: “I can’t, Dad, until I hear the news 
bulletins. I'm drawing a map of Europe.” 


* 


All in the Family 
Butch: “You tipped your hat to that girl. 
Do you know Ai 
Speed: “No, but I'm Wearing my 
brother’s hat and he knows her.” 


Capper’s Weekly 
* 


Business as Usual 
Distant Cousin (at Thanksgiving din- 
ner ): “You poor boy! You must be starved!” 
Junior (passing his plate for the third 
helping): “No’m, Just hungry.” 


Si hs 
¥ 
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CAMERA FANS! 








FREE 


BOOKLET / 


A complete,. fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
pictures—take “‘shots” you’ll treasure all your 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
taking fun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s of- 
fered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
NOW! 





THE KALART COMPANY INO. 
Dept. SP-12, Stamford, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet, 
LIFE into Your Pictures.”’ 


“How to Put 











orating shower. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Ulustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design 
90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y: 


38 Studios 55th Year 


























NEW YORK CITY — DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS 
offers high school graduates three year nursing course. Full 
maintenance for entire three years. Entrance fee provides 
for uniforms and textbooks during preliminary period. Cash 
allowance assists student in meeting educational expenses 
after preliminary period. All schools fully accredited. 
For detailed information write for literature 8 to: 
DIVISION OF NURSING 
Department of Hospitals 


125 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 








FREE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
30ir and chs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, ote. Over 300 designs. . 
Welte Dept P, METAL ABTS G0.. tec. Gechester. 1. ¥. 








“| sure am 
‘gifted’ young man!” 


— 


eh pt. BF 


1, “WHAT'S THE second-best gift that you want for Christmas?”’Sis 

asked me one afternoon. ““Why the second-best?” I asked. ““What’s 

the matter with the first-best?” Sis winked at me. “Dad’s getting 

you that! But I want to get you something worthwhile, too!” 3.1 Grinnep. “O.K., you win! What happened?” Sis continued, 
"Dad took me along to buy a typewriter. As soon as I saw the 
Arrow model, I said,‘Get that one, Dad! It’s practicatly the same 
as a regular office Royal! It’s got MAGIC* Margin, Segment 
Shift, Touch Control*, Finger Flow Keyboard—everything! ” 


2. “BET DAD’S Gift is a Royal Portable!” I shouted gleefully. 
“How in the world did he know I wanted one?” Sis laughed. 
“Smarty! You hinted broadly enough. You told him how teachers 
generally give a better mark to neat, typewritten homework. 
You told him how much faster a person can write—and think— = 4,“AND WHEN DAD saw how reasonable the Royal Portable was 
when using a typewriter. You told him—” —how he could pay for it in easy monthly payments—he bought 
it right then and there! Dad’s shrewd, too, because as soon as you 
-- cee learn to type with Royal’s nifty Self-Teacher, he’s going to hire” 
FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! you to do some of his office work at home! And Mother will prob- _ 
ably ‘rent’ your services to type out her recipes and Club notices!” 
“Boy!” I chuckled, “that Royal Portable is rally going to | 


start me on my way!” 


ROYAL PORTABLE | 
TE Standard Typewriter in Portable Siz! 


Ooprright 1941, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. @Trade-markte Reg. U: 8. Pat. O8. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-12, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
to try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Name. 





